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here and there, one whose countenance and manner 
shows a shifty purpose, some girl dressed to attract 
attention in a way that suggests danger to come. But 
the majority seem to be intent upon things that are 
honest and honorable. 

se 


AN English Unitarian, Mr. C. Herbert Smith, has made 
a proposition to the council of the British Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association of which he is a member to provide 
the means to send a large number of Unitarian ministers 
and their wives to attend the meeting of the International 
Council, to be held in this country in 1907. He says 
that he has already received encouraging proof that the 
lay members of the London churches will cordially assist 
in raising money for the purpose. He says also: ‘‘I 
propose to start a fund, to be called ‘The Boston Con- 
ference Fund,’ for the purpose of raising money to assist 
ministers who wish to attend the conference by defraying 
their expenses, at least in part. I may say the working 
of the scheme will be entirely confidential, and no dis- 
closure will be made either as to the persons who have 
been helped or to what extent.’”’ It is hoped that one 
or two hundred English ministers may be able to attend 
the meetings. 

& 


IN a memoir of the late Dr. James Jackson, of which 
we last week furnished a literary notice, some advice is 
given by a father to his son, who had gone to sea in quest 
of a fortune, which throws some light upon the way in 
which men of good quality were trained for business 
a hundred years ago. The youth apparently had sailed 
before the mast. His father’s advice is to learn everything 
that a seaman ought to know; to avoid swearing and the 
free use of intoxicating drink; above all things to speak 
and act the truth; to do nothing that one need be ashamed 
of; to keep his person and clothing clean and wholesome; 
to do every duty as a subordinate; to maintain personal 
dignity by avoiding all familiarity with those of higher 
rank on the ship; to practise economy and frugality, 
and to determine, in a few years, to deserve the command 
of a ship. Out of discipline and instruction of that kind 
came a company of business men who, in the last century, 
were as honorable as they were successful. 


Pd 


AN esteemed contemporary religious journal, which it 
is not necessary to name, gives its final judgment of the 
Inter-church Federation, and says, ‘‘The passing of time 
and the dissemination of knowledge as to what Unita- 
rians actually believe and how they behave may bring 
about a larger inclusiveness.’’ We are bound to believe 
that, in consistency with former declarations, the author 
of this ambiguous sentence means to say that, when the 
Federation knows Unitarians as well as he does, they 
will be willing to admit them. The other meaning, 
which will be commonly read into this sentence, is that 
the Unitarian belief is now on trial, and that Unitarians 
are on their good behavior, whereas the fact is that the 
beliefs of the Federation are on trial before the American 
public, and its behavior is the subject of criticism. 


od 


AFTER thirty-six years of faithful and effective service 
which has endeared him to the students of Manchester 
College, Oxford, England, Dr. Drummond retires from 
service. He succeeded John James Tayler in the pro- 
fessor’s chair about twenty years ago. On the retire- 
ment of Dr. Martineau he became the principal of the 
college. This is the most important training-school for 
Unitarian ministers in England; and Dr. Drummond, 
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with his high ideal of scholarship, his simplicity and loy- 
alty to truth, together with his warm and graceful per- 
sonality, had made himself a true leader of men. He 
had passed his seventieth birthday; but why is that con- 
sidered by the successor of Martineau, who did some of 
his best work at ninety years of age? His term of ser- 
vice will expire next June. His successor has not yet 
been chosen, but American Unitarians will be tempted 
to ‘‘guess’’ the name of the person upon whom the 
prophet’s mantle will fall. Z 


Rev. W. H. Ramsay of Louisville, Ky., recently 
preached a sermon on the ‘‘ Death of the Devil,” in which 
he said that the devil of popular belief was unquestionably 
a myth. This statement stirred up some ministers in 
Lexington, Ky., to make a reply, and in two columns 
devoted to interviews they attempt to refute his statement. 
They are reported to have said that the favorite trick of 
the devil is to get men to disbelieve in him, and that 
we must believe in a personal devil if we believe what 
the Bible says. One made this statement about Uni- 
tarians, ‘‘Since they do not believe in the divinity .of 
Christ, it hardly can be expected of them to believe in 
the incarnation of the devil.” 


Unitarian Standards. 


In answer to many inquiries as to the beliefs of Unita- 
rians and their terms of fellowship, it may be well to put 
in order such few and brief statements as may fairly be 
reckoned as descriptive of the Unitarian spirit, purpose, 
and belief. 

When the Christian Register was established eighty- 
four years ago, it took for its motto ‘‘Liberty, Holiness, 
and Love.’’ Many years later the Western Conference 
struck out two threefold mottoes; namely, ‘‘Freedom, 
Fellowship, and Character,’”’ and ‘‘Truth, Righteousness, 
and Love.” 

When the Unitarian Association was founded eighty 
years ago, it adopted asits first by-law the following: 
‘The object of the American Unitarian Association shall 
be to diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure Christianity, and all Unitarian Christians shall be 
invited to unite and co-operate with it for that pur- 
pose.” 

The National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches was founded forty years ago; and, prelimi- 
nary to all other statements, it passed the following res- 
olution, which has been the conscience clause ever since 
for all who claimed the Unitarian fellowship, but dis- 
sented at any time from any action or declaration of 
Unitarian bodies: ‘‘Resolved, That, to secure the largest 
unity of the spirit and the widest practical co-operation 
of our body, it is hereby understood that all the resolu- 
tions and declarations of this Convention are expressions 
only of its majority, committing in no degree those who 
object to them, claiming no other than a moral author- 
ity over the members of the Convention, or the churches 
represented here, and are all dependent wholly for their 
effect upon the consent they command on their own 
merits from the churches here represented or belonging 
within the circles of our special fellowship.”’ At a meet- 
ing of the National Conference in 1894 the following 
preamble concerning faith and fellowship was unanimously 
adopted with great enthusiasm after many discussions: 
‘The Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose 
of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of 
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God. ‘These churches accept the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing, in accordance with his teaching, that practical relig- 
ion is summed up in love to God and love to man. The 
Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency 
is\ Congregational in tradition and polity. Therefore, 
it declares that nothing in this constitution is to be con- 
strued as an authoritative test; and we cordially invite 
to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and 
our practical aims.” 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society has printed and 
circulated the following declaration of principles — 

‘“The Fatherhood of God. 

“The brotherhood of man. 

‘“The leadership of Jesus. 

“Salvation by character. 

“The progress of mankind upward and onward for- 
even 

This has been printed on cards large and small, and is 
displayed in many Unitarian churches. It was written 
by Dr. James Freeman Clarke. It has never been adopted 
by any conference or association, but it has made its 
way into general acceptance on its merits as a fair state- 
ment of what Unitarian Sunday-schools teach and Unita- 
rian churches believe in. 

Another statement of faith, very well known and ac- 
cepted by many churches as their bond of faith and 
fellowship, was written by Dr. Charles G. Ames, and is 
as follows: ‘‘In the love of truth and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ we unite for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” 

Unitarians have never adopted the teachings of any 
of their leaders as authoritative. They have had great 
men among them, but they have never put any one of 
them in a place similar to that filled by Wesley in the 
Methodist Church or Calvin in the Presbyterian. They 
could not point to any one preacher to-day, however 
eminent, and say, ‘‘That man in his teaching and prac- 
tice includes all that we mean by Unitarianism.”’ Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University has said that the prin- 
cipal characteristic of Unitarians is their independence 
of thought. Dr. Hale has his point of view; it is not 
exactly that of Dr. Savage; nor is that identical with the 
outlook of Dr. Calthrop. 

But the teaching of no man is considered so important 
among Unitarians as the fruits of righteousness which 
appear in the men and women who accept with enthu- 
siasm the idea that religion means service. That which 
shows itself in right living and in noble forms of social 
leadership and service seems to Unitarians much more 
important than metaphysical speculations concerning 
the nature of God or any of his children, including Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


Martineau’s Christianity. 


Dr. Martineau called himself a Christian, and had 
little patience with liberal thinkers brought up in Christen- 
dom who felt obliged to take some other name so long 
as they accepted the personal religion of Jesus himself. 
He claimed that no doctrine about Jesus was of the es- 
sence of Christianity, and that, in rejecting the elaborate 
schemes of salvation devised by theologians, he did not 
reject Christianity itself, but only a husk which, if it 
ever had value, had now lost it. In ‘‘The Seat of Au- 
thority in Religion” his renunciation of the external 
and popular forms of Christianity was thoroughgoing. 
He says :— : 

‘‘As I look back on the foregoing discussions, a con- 
clusion is forced upon me on which I cannot dwell with- 
out pain and dismay; namely, that Christianity, as 
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defined or understood in all the churches which formu- 
late it, has been mainly evolved from what is transient 
and perishable in its sources, from what is unhistorical 
in its traditions, mythological in its preconceptions, and 
misapprehended in the oracles of its prophets. From 
the fable of Eden to the imagination of the last trumpet 
the whole story of the divine order of the world is dis- 
located and deformed. The blight of birth-sin with 
its involuntary perdition; the scheme of expiatory re- 
demption with its vicarious salvation; the incarnation, 
with its low postulates of the relation between God and 
man and its unworkable doctrine of two natures in one 
person; the official transmission of grace through ma- 
terial elements in the keeping of a consecrated corpora- 
tion; the second coming of Christ to summon the dead 
and part the sheep from the goats at the general judg- 
ment,—all are the growth of a mythical literature, or 
Messianic dreams, or Pharisaic theology, or sacramental 
superstition, or popular apotheosis. And so nearly do 
these vain imaginations preoccupy the creeds that not 
a moral or spiritual element finds entrance there except 
‘the forgiveness of sins.’ To consecrate and diffuse, 
under the name of ‘Christianity,’ a theory of the world’s 
economy thus made up of delusions from obsolete stages 
of civilization, immense resources, material and moral, 
are expended, with effect no less deplorable in the prov- 
ince of religion than would be, in that of science, hier- 
archies and missions for propagating the Ptolemaic 
astronomy and inculcating the rules of necromancy and 
exorcism. The spreading alienation of the intellectual 
classes of European society from Christendom, and the 
detention of the rest in their spiritual culture at a level 
not much above that of the Salvation Army, are social 
phenomena which ought to bring home a very solemn 
appeal to the consciences of stationary churches. For 
their long arrear of debt to the intelligence of mankind 
they adroitly seek to make amends by elaborate beauty 
of ritual art. The apology soothes for a time, but it 
will not last forever.” 

How, then, does Martineau describe and define Chris- 
tianity and defend his own position as an ardent defender 
of it? In his admirable Life of Martineau, Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter shows that, while rejecting miracles 
and the popular Christology, he was at once a Christian 
and supernaturalist. 

‘Nature is usually for Martineau the realm in which 
God has pledged himself to those fixed ways which we 
sum up under the term ‘law.’ In the mechanism of 
the human frame he acts, as he acts in the scene around, 
along preordained lines of invariable constancy. Not 
such are his dealings with human souls. There is a scene 
where living mind can speak with living minds, in tones 
of encouragement or of rebuke, of kindling suggestion 
or supporting love. At times,* indeed, this is confined 
to the moral life, where, ‘in the inmost room of con- 
science, God seeks you all the while.’ At others, how- 
ever, it is extended over a wider range. It vouchsafes 
visions of new truth; it opens before us glimpses of di- 
viner beauty; it calls reverence higher and higher along 
the upward way, and feeds the heart that is athirst for 
the Eternal. Describe it as a doctrine of the Spirit, 
and you may throw it into theologic form by saying 
that the indwelling God, who in Christ was the word, 
is in us the Comforter. In this realm of mystery, God 
is forever free; and, inasmuch as it transcends the cus- 
tomary order of his acts, it may be called strictly su- 
pernatural. Possible in all men, however dim and in- 
termittent, was this higher life. Constant was it in 
Jesus, whose spirit, through no better medium than the 
institutions of the Church and even the word upon the 
ptinted page, can yet reach ours, and bear it into the 
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presence of the Father. In his whole conception, there- 
fore, of religion, James Martineau soared beyond the 
range of law, and earnestly repelled the charge of anti- 
supernaturalism.”’ 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Conservation of our Forces in Great Cities. 

The day has passed when the future of a Unitarian 
church in a great city is a matter of uncertainty. Uni- 
tarianism as an organized Christian force has won its 
standing. Its principles and methods have approved 
themselves to mankind by a varied and often difficult 
experience of over eighty years in America and England 
and over three hundred years in Hungary. It clearly 
possesses a notable power for the upbuilding of the 
spiritual life, a power known and respected of all who 
have taken the trouble to understand it. 

When we who aspire to be felt as active elements in 
the modern workings of this time-honored yet ever new 
and generous force are asked to describe what it means 
to us, we find all words inadequate for the expression of 
our confidence in it. For the nobleness of its history, 
the loveliness of its Christian spirit, the greatness and 
depth of its present religious convictions, and for the 
moral efficiency of its steady influence over the alert and 
growing soul, Unitarianism is a superb thing. Being 
worthy of limitless extension, carrving everywhere light, 
moral inspiration, and fine Christian discipleship, it is 
without question too good a thing to die. It has not 
died young. It will not stagger in its mighty youth. 
It will not reach its old age within the period to which 
our utmost imagination can reach. 

Being what it is, a Unitarian church in a large city 
need never decay or lose its place of high leadership. 
Side by side with consecrated Roman Catholicism, side 
by side with earnest orthodoxy, the Unitarian Church 
will find an increasing field of usefulness, provided its 
members ‘‘keep the faith.” If now and then a Uni- 
tarian church in a city fails, the fault is not in the cause 
for which it has so inadequately struggled, the fault is 
not inherent in Unitarianism. Such a calamity means 
simply that there has been mismanagement. The trouble 
may have been that the society did not have the wisdom 
to change its location at the opportune moment, that it 
lacked the steady courage to make a change in its pas- 
torate when that was needed, or that the spirit of its 
lay members was fatal to its Christian usefulness. The 
trouble is always local, temporary, and avoidable. 
Every hesitating city church of our name can be restored 
to health and success if its members will simply remember 
what a glorious cause it is which they uphold, and will 
with steadfast loyalty give that cause their heartfelt 
service and pay the bills. 

The springing up of a new Unitarian church is an 
unmixed blessing to the world. The death of a single 
one is a public calamity great in proportion to the size 
of the community which that faint-hearted society was 
set to serve. Take, for instance, our headquarters city 
of Boston. If ever in a moment of darkness or weariness 
any two of its existing Unitarian churches were to be 
combined into one, that action would deprive Boston 
forever of one of its best centres of righteousness and 
progress. henceforth it would possess but one strong- 
hold of the high influence called Unitarian where before 
there were two. That surviving one might be for the 
moment relieved of some of its difficulties, but such 
easement would not atone to the city for its heavy loss 
of religious power. The one survivor could never do for 
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the city what the two churches could have continued to 
accomplish. 

Such suicidal combinations are never necessary for 
the reason that a Unitarian church in a great city can 
make its future what it will. The rising generation 
of that city cares nothing, knows nothing, about the past 
difficulties of a given Unitarian church; but more and 
more their hearts will answer to a high and unselfish 
call from that church. If it really leads as a good shep- 
herd, the people will follow and find food and rest. 

So long as men and women throng our streets, so long 
as they need inspiration in the midst of temptation and 
hardship, so long at least must we, possessors of an 
unsurpassed resource for religious usefulness, take fresh 
courage in our work, and uphold at any expense every 
centre of public influence which is provided by that 
well-tested unity,—a people, a preacher, and a house 
of worship. 

There is no city in which there are too many Uni- 
tarian churches, and in general our great cities need, 
more than they need anything else, an increase of the 
sort of moral and religious awakening which our church 
is qualified to give. In this measureless need lies one. 
inspiring opportunity. That opportunity our Unita- 
rianism is great enough to meet. Our fathers have met 
it in their day.. The present question is, Are we of to- 
day as great as our faith? CHARLES EH. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


CoMMENT on the President’s message in the daily press 
emphasizes the wide-spread conviction that the Chief 
Executive aimed to impress Congress with his views of the 
necessity of legislative action to curb the activities of 
corporate power. ‘There is a discord of opinion, however, 
as to the precise methods by which, in the view of the 
President, this result shall be accomplished. Many Re- 
publican organs, in their analyses of the references to the 
regulation of railroad rates in the message, advance the 
conviction that Mr. Roosevelt’s views on the subject 
have varied materially from the ground he took a year 
ago; and it is argued by many editors, some of whom 
favor rate regulation by a federal commission and some 
disapprove of such.a policy, that the message of 1905, so 
far as it bears upon the issue of freight rates, is a more 
conservative document than might have been expected 
in view of Mr. Roosevelt’s public utterances on the subject 
in recent addresses. It is pointed out by these editors 
that indications are altogether in favor of the passage of a 


compromise measure. : 
Sd 


AN interesting echo of the President’s recommendations 
on the subject of freight rates-is the action of representa- 
tives of the various railway brotherhoods who, at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago on December 9, adopted resolutions 
declaring that, if the President’s proposed rate regulation 
programme were carried into effect, it would act as an 
obstacle to the betterment of wages and conditions of 
labor. The attitude of the Western representatives of 
these brotherhoods is in accord with that of the local 
bodies in the East, 654 of which have put themselves 
on record, through official statements or resolutions, as 
opposed to the vesting of the rate-fixing power in a federal 
commission. [he leaders of the brotherhoods in the 
West are planning for a mass meeting in Chicago in the 
near future to discuss the President’s outline of legisla- 
tion on the railroad question with a view to the prepara- 
tion of an address to Congress, setting forth the attitude 
of railway labor on the subject. 
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AN attempt to end the boycott on American goods in 
China was made in Hong-kong on December 9, when a 
meeting of American merchants, representatives of the 
Chinese guilds and the boycott committee of Canton, 
was held to consider the changes in the exclusion laws of 
the United States and their administration, which are 
demanded by the Chinese as a condition of withdrawing 
their opposition to the entry of American exports into 
China. It was decided to urge Congress to modify the 
laws and their application in such a way as to remove 
the obstacles to the entrance of Chinese merchants, 
students,-and scholars into this country by means of a 
closer definition of the word ‘‘laborer,’’ and through the 
issuance of consular certificates to those Chinese citizens 
who do not fall under that term in its rigid construction. 
Inasmuch as the representatives of the Chinese interests 
at the meeting in Hong-kong approved the plan sub- 
mitted by the American merchants, it is hoped that the 
acceptance of the recommendations by Congress will 
bring about the termination of the commercial conflict 
which has cost American exporters and manufacturers 
many millions of dollars. The suggestions made to 
Congress by the Hong-kong committee are substantially 
in accord with the views presented to Congress by the 


President in his message. 
& 


SCIENTISTS and navigators throughout the world are 
profoundly interested in the announcement made in 
Seattle, Wash., on December 6, that Capt. Roand Amund- 
son, who sailed from a Norwegian port on June 1, 1903, 
in the Gjoa, a forty-six ton sloop, had forced the Arctic 
North-west passage, a feat which explorers have attempted 
since 1497, when John Cabot undertook the perilous 
voyage. In a message from Fort Egbert, Eagle City, 
Alaska, Capt. Amundson informed Nansen that his 
mission had heen successfully accomplished, and the 
announcement was greeted as a triumph in the long 
struggle to conquer the icebound solitudes of the north. 
Incidentally the Norwegian explorer found the true 
magnetic pole on King William Island, and, it is believed, 
discovered the monument erected by Sir John Franklin’s 
ill-fated expedition of 1845. 


a 


THE last engagement in the bitterly fought war be- 
tween Church and State in France was fought on De- 
cember 6, when the Senate adopted the bill for the separa- 
tion of Church and State by a vote of 181 to 102. The 
vote was the final parliamentary stage of the bill, which 
was promulgated in the official journal of December 7 
and became immediately effective. The new law severs 
the last vestiges of connection between Rome and France, 
as established by the concordat. The fundamental 
principles of the bill, which relieves the State from the 
payment of salaries to any Churchmen who shall be or- 
dained after its passage, also insure entire liberty of 
conscience in religious matters with restrictions concerning 
the exercise of religion which are intended solely to pre- 
serve public order and discourage sedition and immorality. 
Under the operations of the new law the public worship 
budget for the coming year will be reduced almost $1,600,- 
ooo, and the diminution will continue after the entire 
personnel of the present episcopate shall have ceased to 


exist. 
vt 


Tue new British ministry, with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as prime minister and first lord of the treasury, 
began its existence at the beginning of the week, when 
the outgoing government gave up its insignia of office. 


Among the most distinguished members of the new 
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cabinet are Herbert J. Gladstone, who is secretary of 
state for home affairs; John Morley, secretary ‘of state 
for India; Herbert H. Asquith, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer; and James Bryce, chief secretary for Ireland. 
For the first time in British history labor obtains a repre- 
sentative in the cabinet in the person of John Burns, 
who is president of the local government board. It is 
expected that the change in the foreign office will bring 
about a material strengthening of British foreign policy. 
It is worthy of note that the new cabinet does not furnish 
the Irish homerulers with any perceptible encouragement. 


ad 


A STRIKING confession of the enormous cost to the 
German people of the great armament which German 
statesmen have built up since the Franco-Prussian war 
is contained in a statement of the national debt, made by 
Chancellor von Btilow in the Reichstag on December 6. 
‘“‘Germany,”’ said the chancellor, ‘‘was free from debt 


until 1875, but now the empire owes $870,000,000, and 


$25,000,000 must be paid annually for interest on this 
sum. Adding to the empire’s debt the individual debts 
of the States forming it, and the grand total is brought 
up to $3,750,000,—more than $62 per capita. In the 
United States the debt is less than $12 per capita. In 
spite of rigid economy Germany’s expenses have increased 
rapidly and in advance of the revenue. Germany has 
been living from hand to mouth, and her deficits have 
been growing larger since 1899.” 


Brevities. 


Nansen, the arctic explorer, goes to London as Nor- 
wegian minister. 


There never was a time when the expansion of Uni- 
tarian missionary work was more needed than now. 


Football is improving. Everybody says that the 
recent Yale-Harvard game was a clean contest fairly 
played. 


Let our orthodox friends always remember that in the 
Unitarian vocabulary ‘‘divine” and ‘‘deity”’ are not 
identical. 


The Living Church raises the question, pertinent from 
its point of view, ‘‘May the Church federate with 
churches?” 


The Federation of Churches, which is to have a birthday 
only once in four years, is not what the old physicians 
would have called a viable infant. 


A recent football game brought together more than 
forty thousand people, some coming more than a thou- 
sand miles at great expense. What else draws so well? 


The partition of Bengal has stirred the population of 
that country, nearly as large as that of the United States, 
with what seems to be universal wrath and sorrow. | 


If the expenses of life insurance were reduced to the 
lowest terms, those would insure who wanted insurance, 
and in time the ample returns to the policy holders would 
make life insurance a favorite method of saving. 


The Bible is the master key to some of the best lit- 
erature of the world. It has been a liberal education 
to innumerable people who, without it, would have had 
no outlook beyond the horizon of their own narrow lives. 


In the discussion of the sex of angels it seems to us 
remarkable that so little is made of the testimony of 
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the Bible. What feminine angel is mentioned in the 
Bible? and how many there are with masculine names 
and attributes! 


When Dr. O. W. Holmes said that, when one man 
called another an infidel, a question was raised concerning 
his social standing, he did not mean, as one of our ex- 
changes interpreted it, to question the social standing of 
the infidel, but of the man who called him so. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Fast Days and Thanksgivings. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Both Gov. Mead of this State and President Roosevelt, 
in proclaiming a day of thanksgiving, refer to the custom 
in early days of setting apart one day for the observance. 
Did such a custom exist either in Massachusetts or in 
Plymouth? According to Winthrop’s Journal, if I am 
not mistaken, our forefathers were in the habit of holding 
frequent fasts and thanksgivings, sometimes two or three 
services, it may be in one month,—perhaps a fast one 
week and a thanksgiving the next week. I do not know 
how it was in Plymouth Colony, but I feel sure that I 
am correct, so far as Massachusetts is concerned. 


ARTHUR B. ELLs. 
BURLEY, WASHINGTON. 


Do We Believe in Federation? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


We have been asked this week to read to our congre- 
gations a circular letter signed by Drs. Hale and Eliot 
and Mr. Long, affirming the principle of unity and fel- 
lowship as against division and exclusion. Admirable 
as this letter is in spirit and statement, I cannot help 
questioning whether it really represents our local churches. 

When the Massachusetts Federation of Churches held 
its conference in Boston ten days ago, Unitarian churches 
were invited to send delegates, and a Unitarian min- 
ister, Mr. Lawrance, was given a part in the programme. 
Imagine my surprise to find myself the only Unitarian 
minister at the evening session. The afternoon session, 
I have learned, had a more creditable representation,— 
two Unitarian ministers, including Mr. Lawrance. Yet 
that hardly bears out the assertion in the letter referred 
to, ‘“‘When the good time comes that our brethren in other 
Christian denominations know us better, they will find 
us ready most cordially to co-operate with them,’ etc. 
Have we shown ourselves ‘‘ready most cordially to 
co-operate with” the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches? Under the circumstances is it not somewhat 
pharisaical for us to lay any special claim to the spirit 
of unity and fellowship? The action of the Inter- 
church Conference in excluding Unitarians gave us a 
rhetorical chance; but do we really care for the practical 
privilege? Plainly, brethren, we Boston Unitarians 
missed an excellent opportunity of squaring our acts with 
our professions. We may yet redeem ourselves in this 
matter, however, by sending a church subscription to 
the treasurer of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
Mr. Jacob P. Bates, 222 Summer Street, Boston. The 
American Unitarian Association has already subscribed; 
but what the Federation ought to have is our individual 
interest, not merely official recognition. 


EUGENE R. SHIPPEN. 
DORCHESTER, MAss. 
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Aspiration. 


af 


The pale and misty particles of Time 

Hover about us; scarce our eyes can see 

Youth’s far-off dream of what we were to be. 
Life’s truth, which once we would redeem with rhyme, 
Has proved instead a world-worn pantomime. 

The running river of expediency 

Has drowned the hopes that Fortune held in fee.-— 
Why fall upon the track so many climb? 


Why strive to speak what all the earth has heard ? 
Why labor at a work the ages plan ?— 
Life has been lived so oft an outworn thing! 
Then hark! The time-sweet carol of a bird, 
New as a flower; and see—ah, shame to man !— 
The endless aspiration of the spring. 


1Be 


The full throat of the world is charged with song, 
Morning and twilight melt with ecstasy 
In the high heat of noon. Simply to be, 
Palpitant where the green spring forces throng, 
Eager for life, life unashamed and strong,— 
‘This is desire fulfilled. Exalted, free, 
The spirit gains her ether, scornfully 
Denies existence that is dark or wrong. 


This is enough, to see the song begun 
Which shall be finished in some field afar. 
Laugh that the night may still contain a star, 
Nor idly moan your impotence of grace. 
Life is a song, lift up your care-free face 
Gladly and gratefully toward the sun. 
—Helen Hay Whitney. 


A Visit to the Unitarians of Hungary. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


a 


Here in America we ought to be better informed than 
many of us are concerning the noble group of Unitarian 
churches in Hungary. The Unitarian body there sprang 
up almost fully grown to the number of four hundred 
churches or more under the inspiring leadership of 
Francis David in the year 1566 and in the few succeeding 
years. Established as a revolt against Calvinism, these 
churches bid fair at one time to become the leading relig- 
ious influence in Hungary; but, when that nation was 
subordinated to Austria, political oppression quickly 
changed the tendencies in organized religion. The Roman 
Catholic rulers arbitrarily took away from the Unitarians 
a large number of their great churches, compelling the 
impoverished Unitarian societies to build humble struct- 
ures, when they could, and in many cases to disband. 
This process reduced the Unitarian body to something 
over a hundred congregations; but they have to this day 
maintained this number of churches, and in recent years 
have found themselves strong enough to establish cer- 
tain new societies. They could do much more in the way 
of church extension, had they any considerable mission- 
ary resources. Since the day of their early reverses the 
Unitarians in Hungary have been granted entire freedom 
of worship and thought, and they are recognized as one 
of the four or five leading denominations of the nation. 
It will probably be just to say that they playa larger 
part in national affairs than is true of the Unitarians 
of either Great Britain or the United States. 

Accompanied by my wife, I had in September the privi- 
lege of making a visit to a number of the Hungarian . 
churches, where we were most graciously received as 
representatives of the Unitarians of America. I can 
perhaps make my report of these interesting experi- 
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ences more vivid to my friends if I practically take it 
from the pages of my journal written soon after the 
events described took place. As a fuller revelation of 
things Hungarian, I venture to leave in this account 
certain passages of a general character as well as those 
referring to the Unitarian churches specifically. 

We entered Hungary by an all-day steamer journey 
down the Danube River from Vienna to Budapest. 
Arriving after dark on September 7, we were received at 
the wharf by Rev. Mr. Jozan, our minister at Budapest, 
who escorted us to our hotel. 

September 8, Friday.—Early after breakfast Mr. Jozan 
called for us, and for the next three days he was our con- 
stant companion. We could have done little without 
him and the others who later took his place as our guides 
and interpreters in Hungary, where English is very little 
used. 

We crossed the river by a ferry steamer to the Buda 
side, went up an inclined plane railway to the summit of 
a high ridge, and there visited the king’s palace and 
garden. We were surprised to find this the most mag- 
nificent palace we had seen. There were room after 
room of the costliest beauty, culminating in a marble 
ball-room of vast size and extraordinary loveliness. The 
view from the garden in front of this stately palace (occu- 
pied by the king only two weeks in the year) is very wide 
over the entire city. 

From here we went to an ancient church, known as 
Coronation Church because the kings have always been 
crowned in it. Behind it, on the edge of the cliff facing 
Pest, is an elaborate structure of battlements and prom- 
enade called Fisherman’s Bastion. After a walk through 
some old streets of Buda, we recrossed the river, and 
visited the great Parliament House, which stands nobly 
on the river bank in Pest. Next we took a hasty glance 
into the Court of the Palace of Justice, near by, and from 
there proceeded to the Unitarian church. It is imbedded 
in a large block of apartments. A small spire shows in 
the middle, and the entrance is like a church door; but 
you have to ascend two flights of stairs to reach the 
church and parsonage. This arrangement is due to the 
fact that it is a young and poor society. The city gave 
them the land some years ago, and a contractor built the 
block and church as his own property. The society has 
free use of the church, but the contractor has the rents 
of the many tenements for fifty years. At the end of that 
period the whole building becomes the property of the 
Unitarian society. 

Once inside the church, we found it a pleasing one, and 
at Mr. Jozan’s request I entered the pulpit and read a 
passage of Scripture. 

Next we took a street car and rode a long way to the 
city park, where at an open-air restaurant we ate lunch 
and rested awhile. Then we walked across a part of 
the park, seeing some of the buildings left from a World’s 
Fair held here, to a large girls’ school which Mr. Jozan 
wanted us to see. We met the lady principal, who could 
speak a little English, and she sent two young girls to 
show us over the building. In comparison with good 
American schools it was a rather meagre outfit. It seemed 
to correspond to our normal schools, with the addition of 
In some of the bedrooms fourteen 
or more have to sleep. It was named after the queen, 
the Elizabeth School. 

We proceeded back into the city on the top of a very 
slow omnibus, whence we had a good chance to see part 
of the residences. Alighting, we again took a steamer, 
and rode half an hour up stream to a large island park, 
where one can have gypsy music and supper. 

September 9, Saturday.—We were up betimes to take an 
eight o’clock train with Mr. Jozan as our courier, This 
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was to be a trip first to Lake Balaton and then to Pol- 
gardy. After a pleasant ride of some two hours through 
a rich country we reached the great lake, and left the 
train at Siofok. We had time to stroll along the lake 
front of this locally famous watering-place before taking 
a little steamer to cross the lake. It took an hour to 
cross to Fiired, where we landed. From that town we 
took a carriage, and had a long dusty ride to an old abbey 
and church, the object of our pilgrimage. The Abbey 
of Tihaney stands on a high hill above the lake, and is the 
oldest Christian church in all Hungary. The really an- 
cient part is now only a crypt under the chancel of a large 
and more modern (but still very old) church. Init is the 
tomb of the second king of Hungary, a simple, slender 
block of granite with a long sword carved in its face. 
After inspecting the church and monastery we walked 
along the brow of the hill to a point where there is a 
famous echo. Here gathered about ten boys and men, 
who singly and in mighty chorus roused the echo for us. 
We learned afterward that one of these men was the 
judge of the hamlet. 

There was a considerable group of picturesque houses 
around the abbey, the most of the land near by being 
the property of the abbey. (One-quarter of the land in 
Hungary belongs to the Catholic Church.) Children 
swarmed around, trying to sell us ‘‘goat shoes.’’ ‘There is 
a legend that long ago a shepherd and a great flock of goats 
were blown into the lake and drowned, and that to this 
day the petrified hoofs of the goats can be found on the 
shore. It was intensely hot all this time, and we were 
glad to take the carriage again and drive back to Fiired, 
where we had lunch at an open-air table just in time to 
take our steamer back. 

On the other side we took train back over the route 
we came, but left it after a very short ride at a small 
station, where we were met by the minister of our Unita- 
rian church in Polgardy and by young Mr. Csaszar, who 
drove us to his father’s house in Polgardy, some six miles. 
There we found in a rambling one-story house a patri- 
archal family of perhaps eleven or twelve persons. As 
we couldn’t understand a word, or speak save through Mr. 
Jozan, conversation went on under difficulties; but every- 
body kept looking pleasant, and that did very well. 


Architecture and Devotion. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


That architecture and history are in any sense nearly 
related, that they are indeed self-explanatory, is only 
grudgingly admitted in many quarters by us moderns: 
that architecture and devotion are near allied will be 
energetically denied by some, will be news to many 
others. True it is that in the Roman Catholic and Epis- 
copal Churches the relationship is now and again rec- 
ognized in our day, but even in those communions its 
full significance has not been perceived with anything 
like unanimity. Among adherents of other faiths it is 
decried or wilfully neglected far oftener than it has been 
observed. Now let it be admitted at the outset that 
certain grand souls there are whose devotion asks for 
no extraneous aids, and needs them not. But the av- 
erage person is not constructed on such a basis. We 
declare, some of us, that we can worship just as well, 
if not far better, in the woods and fields or by the shore 
or on the mountain top than in churches made with 
hands; but nine times out of ten, when we arrive at 
these spots, we are thinking about other things than 
worship. To be sure, this is no sin; but let us be honest 
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with ourselves and say less about worship in the woods 
and fields till we are inclined to do a little more of it than 
we do at present. 

Thoughtful persons will not be disposed to deny that 
certain sets of emotions are aroused on entering this or 
that interior. The halls of Congress and the chambers 
of Parliament put before the mind’s eye images far 
different from those summoned up as one enters a theatre 
or a music hall, and these sets of emotions differ widely, 
or should so differ, from those experienced in a building 
dedicated to worship. That they do not differ more 
broadly than they sometimes do arises oftentimes from 
the circumstance that the builders of the house of 
worship neglected, consciously or otherwise, to express 
in their structure and its fittings the purpose of the edi- 
fice. Tremont Temple, Boston, is a flagrant example 
of this neglect. Erected to meet the religious needs of 
a congregation of Christians, its exterior betrays no hint 
of this fact, the facade presenting an appearance wholly 
secular. The auditorium, as the great hall of worship 
within it would probably be termed, offers to the eye 
quite as secular an aspect as the exterior, despite the 
stained windows and the huge organ. It is as gorgeous 
an apartment (defiantly gorgeous, one might say) as 
any theatre could be, but there is no evidence of any 
ecclesiastical feeling in the architecture. Doubtless 
devotional feeling can be and is awakened there, but 
architecture has contributed nothing to that end, has 
indeed done everything to prevent such awakening. 

Distinctly opposed in purpose and effect to such a 
structure as Tremont Temple stands the chapel of Groton 
School, for instance. That it is a religious edifice of 
some kind is at once apparent to the beholder from any 
point of view. All its lines express aspiration. It 
could never be mistaken for a gymnasium, theatre or 
apartment house, and there are churches that might 
be named whose purpose it would be impossible to predi- 
cate accurately from a contemplation of their exteriors. 
The interior of Groton Chapel fully sustains the impres- 
sion produced by its exterior. That devotional feel- 
ings are necessarily stirred in the human breast as one 
enters Groton Chapel, or any other church whose archi- 
tecture is conceived in a similar spirit, would be too 
much to assert; but at least it can be said that not only 
does the building do nothing to prevent the awakening 
of spiritual emotions, but that in very many cases it 
furnishes a most substantial buttress to those emotions 
or administers a powerful stimulant to devotion. That 
a few persons may find the ‘‘long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault”? a hindrance to their devotion may be admitted; 
but, if these same persons will dispassionately examine 
into the relation existing between architecture and the 
growth of reverent feeling, it is almost certain that some 
portion of the hindrance will be found to have disappeared. 

Without concerning ourselves especially as to the at- 
titude observable in other households of faith, it must be 
confessed that the Unitarian Church has given but scanty 
consideration to this matter, or, where it has been borne 
in mind to some extent, unhappy results have followed 
from ignorance of true architectural principles. A few 
Unitarian churches there are the body of which consists 
of a bare rectangle, whose only architectural merit is 
the due proportion exercised in the disposition of voids 
and solids; and the effort has been made to dignify this 
rectangle by endowing it with an imposing Greek por- 
tico bearing no relation to the building behind it, while 
upon this, and with no visible lower connection with the 
ground, has been superimposed a lofty Renaissance spire. 
In a few cases something has been accomplished toward 
giving the interiors of these nondescript structures the 
aspect of a religious edifice by the arrangement of de- 
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tails, but "for the most part they produce the appearance 
of a hall or lecture-room, an interior which reporters 
will describe as an ‘‘auditorium.”’ 

But this type has now been left far behind, and to 
it have succeeded various others, less objectionable in 
some instances, in some others perhaps more so. One 
of the most recent is the sprawling type which, so far 
as any recognized style of architecture is concerned, may 
be denominated ecclesiastical nondescript. It is some- 
times a shingled edifice bearing more or less resemblance 
to an apartment house or a casino, sometimes partly built 
of stone with low side walls and a vast expanse of slated 
roof, but in any case an assemblage of unrelated parts, 
over which a tower at one corner attempts feeble domina- 
tion. Never does the church of this type afford intel- 
ligent pleasure to the beholder, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how it can minister in any effectual manner to 
devotion. 

That the Gothic is the only style which should be fol- 
lowed in order to make our churches devotionally in- 
spiring would be a great deal too much to declare, and 
it will be noted that the Roman Catholic churches 
erected in this country within the past century have 
rarely been constructed after Gothic designs; but, 
nevertheless, it will not be denied that the principle 
of aspiration is more fully exemplified in the Gothic style 
than in any other. ‘The signs are not altogether absent 
that this fact is becoming recognized in our denomina- 
tion. Several Unitarian churches of importance have 
recently been completed in this style, the most notable 
of them all being the Rogers Memorial Church in Fair- 
haven, Mass., in certain respects the most beautiful 
church in the United States. 

It may seem ridiculous to assert that this structure 
on which with its adjuncts more than a million and a 
half of dollars have already been lavished has set a pace 
which later Unitarian churches may wisely follow, yet 
such is, nevertheless, the case. Not indeed that future 
churches should emulate the magnificence of this one, 
wherein are gathered the richest splendors of vari- 
colored marbles, the treasures of sculptured stones, the 
wonders of the wood-carver’s art, and the glories of 
storied windows richly dight. For the great majority 
of our temples these things are unattainable in any large 
measure, and it is not with these matters that we are 
now concerned. But in its complete rejection of sham 
in construction and in details, in its entire adaptation 
to its purpose, in the conscientious working out of the 
principle of adornment with every feature plainly meant 
to be the best of its kind, in the constant expression of 
the spirit of aspiration in every line of this beautiful 
creation of the architect,—in these things the Fairhaven 
church stands as a glorious object-lesson to the Uni- 
tarian denomination. To take this lesson to heart, it 
is not needful that we build costly structures with sky- 
ward-soaring pinnacles and multiplied sculptures in 
stone and carvings in wood, but it zs imperative that we 
should bar out all shams from our churches, that our 
adornments, however sparing, should be the best of their 
kind and should not slavishly repeat each other, and that 
our churches should, so far as is humanly possible, awaken 
devotional feeling and typify in their lines the aspira- 
tions of the soul. And these things the humble church 
can stand for as well as the cathedral. The Fairhaven 
church exhibits the possibilities of reverent architecture. 
More than one person has said that on entering it he 
has felt himself irresistibly moved to fall upon his knees. 
If this be true, the edifice has fulfilled its mission, has 
justified its existence. Not that devotional emotion 
is necessarily evinced by kneeling or by the bowed head,— 
for these things are of small moment in themselves,— 
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but, if the building itself exerts such an influence over 
any human soul as to place it in reverential attitude 
towards its Maker, then, as was said before, its aim aud 
been accomplished, its end fulfilled. 

The Fairhaven church is an architectural creation to 
be thankful for in an esthetic as-well as in an ecclesiasti- 
cal sense, but its magnificence should not intimidate us. 
The small: church, if constructed on the right lines, can 
accomplish the true end of church building as effectually 
as a great one; and architectural adornment, though 
helpful, is not an essential to this same end. Let us 
analyze a little more closely than.heretofore the relation 
of architecture to reverence and devotion, and then the 
lesson of the Fairhaven church will not be lost upon us, 
but become a factor in the effective establishment of a 
movement for the substitution of reverential for secular 
architecture in ecclesiastical structures. Whenever the 
public perception in this regard reaches a proper level, 
then architects will assuredly be found fitly to satisfy 
its new demands. 


For the Christian Register. 


Under the Sun. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


The problems we called modern claimed man’s mind 
Of old, and tried his will. 

On ledges we supposed untouched we find 
The pathway of the drill. 


Jamaica, VT. 


The Larger Christianity. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Is the traditional view of Christianity largely atheistic ? 
It is coming to be seen more and more that there is not 
one authority on earth and another in the sky, not one 
creative influence in the forces of nature and another in 
the human soul. No! But that everywhere is the same 
all-embracing energy, Lord and creator of our souls. 
The traditional view of Christianity is practically a denial 
of the fact that Godjis ever present, moving and working 
through all things. 

Many devout people still act as though they believed 
that once upon a time the Lord Almighty did literally 
take a very helpful interest in man and in his affairs, 
but that now he leaves him in dire confusion. Once 
the Lord divinely led a people out of slavery into a 
promised land. To these chosen Hebrew people he gave 
his law and revealed his will, and now and again dis- 
closed his commands to ce tain selected ones among them, 
called prophets, who for that reason had the right to stand 
forth and say, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.’’ He did this, but 
he does it no more. Hence, Hebrew history is sacred, 
but American history is not. Elijah, Elisha, and Ne- 
hemiah are sacred prophets, but Channing and Garrison 
and Emerson are not. The words of Elijah and Elisha 
and Nehemiah should be studied as holy words in our 
Sunday-schools, but the words of Channing and Garrison 
and Emerson, being secular, should not. 

In the same way these people deny, or rather limit, 
the working of the indwelling God to one person, Jesus 
of Nazareth, declaring him, and him alone, to be divine. 
By this statement they separate Jesus as by a great gulf 
from all his disciples and from all mankind since his time. 
This teaching makes ineffective and false many of Christ’s 
statements. ‘‘When ye pray,” said Jesus, ‘“‘say, Our 
Father.” ‘‘Why call yeme good? Thereis but one good, 
that is the Father, Of mine own self I can do nothing. 
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It is the Father that worketh in me both to will and-to 
do, and-my meat and drink is to do the will of my Father. 
Greater works than these shall ye do. If ye wish for 
eternal life, love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind. Not ev ery one: 
that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my,Father who 
is in heaven.’’ - Not only does the traditional view make: 
these statements possess little meaning, but it also makes 
the whole tone. and message of the apostles seem like a 
vigil and a mockery. 

Those plain and simple men knew, or felt they knew, 
fully the mind and heart of their master. To them Jesus 
was no blurred or vague personality. No. He was 
warm, vital, individual, Joseph’s son, of Nazareth, a 
being like themselves, who ate, slept, walked, talked, 
hoped, enjoyed, suffered, and was finally put to death 
by order of the Roman procurator Pontius Pilate. 

When the disciples first went forth to preach, the burden 
of their preaching was: ‘‘Be like Christ,’ ‘‘Put on Christ,”’ 
‘“‘Have in you the grace of Christ,’’ ‘‘the mind of Christ.’’ 
Unless they had supposed their listeners capable of being 
like Jesus, they would not kave exhorted them to imitate 
the virtues of the Master. Unless they had thought 
Jesus not different in kind from themselves, they would 
not have said, as did John, ‘‘Now are we sons of God.”’ 

The traditional view denies our ability to be like Christ 
by making him God-man, divine-human, supernatural- 
natural, sinless, yet sharing our infirmities, amenable to 
natural law, yet capable of setting aside natural law. 
Such a being, sinless, supernatural, all-powerful, capable 
of ruling wind and wave, of defying death and the grave, 
cannot be imitated by ordinary mortals. No. As well 
say to the fish, ‘‘Fly through the air like the bird,’’ or 
to the insect, ‘‘Exert the strength of a lion,’’ as to say 
to a human being, ‘‘Be like this judge and saviour of the 
world, this second person of the ever-blessed Trinity.” 

The larger view of Christianity is declaring that the 
Almighty is everywhere and always acting directly upon 
the earth for a righteous cause, because he is so acting at 
every moment, in an orderly and definite way,—a way 
which can be known of all men and relied upon. That 
way is called ‘‘law,” and we say, ‘‘God’s laws are un- 
alterable and unchangeable.” 

The traditional view denies this regularity of cause and 
effect. It asserts that now and again man is allowed to 
interfere with natural law, that he can turn the Nile 
River to blood, as did Moses; that he can make an iron 
axe head swim on the water, as did Elisha; that he can 
make the very sun in the heavens stand still, as did 
Joshua. The traditional view says the world is largely 
given up to giant forces that act and react, careless of 
man’s good; but the Almighty, from his throne in heaven, 
now and again either allows others to do so or himself 
directly manifests his power on earth. When he does so, 
the act is a miracle. 

The larger view of Christianity emphasizes God’s 
justice and affirms that the heavenly Father maketh the 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth the rain 
on the just and the unjust. It exhorts all men to act 
toward their neighbors without partiality and without 
hypocrisy. Is there not a practical denial of God’s 
justice in the traditional view? Stop, think what is 
implied in that view. Was God just to the hundreds of 
innocent Egyptian mothers whose first-born sons were 
slain by the angel of death, simply to convince Pharaoh 
that he ought to let the children of Israel go? Was God 
just in allowing the angels to liberate Peter from prison 
when by so doing an inoffensive jailer trying to do his 
duty was brought under severe condemnation and punish- 
ment? Was God just to the Babylonians, the Arabians, 
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the Philistines, in vouchsafing to them no revelation of 
his will, but instead disclosing his law exclusively to the 
Hebrews? 

If it be true, as the older teachers assert, that the so- 
called ‘‘Sacred Scriptures’’ of the Parsees, the Confucian- 
ists, the Buddhists, areno scriptures atall, but only heathen 
books, does it show justice on the part of the Almighty 
to accord to Anglo-Saxon and Latin races an infallible 
Bible, and to confuse all other nations with worthless 
books in which there is no word of a plan of salvation 
or a statement of the true way to win redemption? In 
short, is the divine order, love, revelation, and life limited ? 
If not, then surely a system that denies justice to all, 
that sets bounds to revelation, that makes God’s activity 
a thing of the past, a thing of history, that limits his 
indwelling in man and places him far off beyond the 
world, outside of the forces of nature, outside of the souls 
of men, is practically atheistic. Let such a system die. 
’yThe larger Christianity has a totally different idea of 
prayer from that formerly held. When it was supposed 
that God could be changed, influenced in his course of 
action, then prayer was much such a petition as a teasing 
child might send up to its parent if it wished for some 
material pleasure. Examine the Episcopalian Prayer 
Book, which reflects the traditional view, you find the 
prayers devoted to the need of compelling God to grant 
rain in a period of dry weather or to restrain the rains in 
a period of wet weather. In short, it is man who is to 
be the judge as to what is best: it is man who is to compel 
the Creator to grant his request by virtue of insistence 
and much speaking. 

The newer view of Christianity is withdrawing our 
thoughts more and more from a celestial city with pearly 
gates and golden streets, and making them dwell on earth 
in an effort to find out how best the kingdom of God 
can be set up here and now. It would have us sing less 
frequently, ‘‘O Paradise, O Paradise, who doth not crave 
for Rest?” and oftener, ‘‘Onward, Christian Soldier, 
marching as to War.”’ The new Christianity, as has been 
said by an orthodox minister, ‘‘cares very little about the 
book of Revelation, but very much about the Sermon on 
the Mount.”’ 

Discussions concerning heaven and hell and second 
probation are of small importance in comparison to dis- 
cussions about child labor, tenement-house life, civic 
corruption, divorce, and the causes which lead to sin 
and evil. The new interpretation of Christianity regards 
life less as a preparation for paradise and more as an 
opportunity to make this earth a terrestrial paradise. 
It is saying not, ‘‘Sinner, save thyself,’ but, ‘‘Sinner, 
save others and thus thyself,’ and it quotes with approval 
the lines of Whittier :— 


“Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine own.” 


Matter or Spirit. 


Earth, air, and water are full of everything. Drop 
a cotton seed into the earth, and it will spin out of itself 
thousands of yards of cotton fibre. A few slips of sugar- 
cane will pump liquid sugar out of the earth by the 
gallon. Earth, air, water, are full of potential grasses, 
grains, fruits, wine, oil, and living creatures also, in all 
their myriad forms. The very particle which lay inert 
in the sod in a few days or weeks may run upon the earth, 
swim in the sea, or fly in the air. As one lies upon the 
grass on a June day, he may hear, not only the rustle 
of the growing corn unlocking the granaries of the earth, 
but with his ear close to the ground and his imagination 
alert, he will hear the coming of nimble feet and the 
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rustling of swift wings. Old earth in her sleep is con- 
tinually dreaming, dreaming, dreaming, feeling in her 
broad bosom the stir of particles of matter which will 
soon rise into conscious forms of life. She has taken 
back to herself generations long past, and there in the 
dust lie generations yet to come. All this dust will some 
day awake, it will have eyes and ears, it will spread its 
wings, it will love and hope, and serve the uses of the 
spirit. Who knows? It may be among the possibilities 
that this common dust of the earth may be itself trans- 
muted inte spirit. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Brick Block. 


I, too, am growing blind, I cannot see 
The ugly house front or the narrow stair. 
Those unknown friends are very dear to me, 
And, as I gaze across the dingy square, 
Eight homes of those I love are standing there. 
—Robert Beverly Hale. - 


A Metropolitan Church. 


As I read my English weeklies, of which I receive a good 
assortment, I take the feeling very often that our English 
friends have a certain set of advantages such as we might 
have and do not. 

I mean that the machinery of an establishment gives 
them certain central facilities of which they make the 
very most in their church order, while we leave every- 
thing to the separate action of our separate congregations. 
This is not because the Establishment has an archbishop 
and thirty or forty bishops, be the same more or less. 
We seem to get along very well without any bishops and 
without any archbishops. I was never so much laughed 
at among friends in my life as once when I innocently 
asked at a dinner party at Canterbury what a canon did. 
It turned out that half of them were canons, and that 
the radical orators thought they did nothing. Now I 
am not writing to propose the Establishment of any 
canons or bishops or archbishops, but I am writing be- 
cause it seems to me that in a centre like Boston the 
Unitarian Church, as a united communion, ought to 
offer some proclamation of good tidings to all sorts and 
conditions of men in ways which a single congregation 
cannot propose. I say this courageously, though I said 
the same thing at the Unitarian Club two years ago 
without, so far as I saw, any effect among our own people. 
‘The Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts was kind enough 
to quote a passage from my address; but, excepting him, 
I have no reason to think that any one read it but me and 
the proof-reader. I am sure that no one has done or 
attempted to do any of the things which I then pro- 
posed. 

These things, however, were not original with me. 
They were made from suggestions which I had received 
from hundreds of persons, not to say thousands, in half a 
century; and they are suggestions which seem to me more 
applicable to-day than at any time within that half a 
century. 

The first is that in Boston proper there ought to be 
one church open several times on Sundays and open once 
a day in which everybody might feel that he had a 
certain right to enter. That right is founded on the 
common brotherhood of mankind, and, if you please, on 
the Saviour’s instruction that we are to go out into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature. Now, 
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as it stands, what happens to the twenty thousand men, 
women, and children who come into Boston every week 
for the first time? This happens, that every man among 
them sees a thousand liquor shops open all the time and 
inviting him to come in. From eight o’clock in the 
morning till eight at night he finds every other shop 
in Washington Street, in Tremont Street, or in Hanover 
Street, open and inviting him to come in. Every hotel 
is open and invites him to come in. The only doors 
which will certainly be shut and locked are the doors of 
two hundred and fifty churches. They have no open 
and visible welcome for him. In the most significant 
manner—that is, by their absolute silence—they say 
that they do not want him to come in, that they have 
nothing to do with him. 

At the time I spoke I named two or three halls or 
churches which could be utilized as what you would call 
a cathedral is utilized,—just as much without a bishop 
as with one, and rather better. I nained as a safe ex- 
ample the Old South Meeting-house. I said that that 
covered the only acre of land in the world where religious 
instruction was prohibited by statute; and I asked if 
it would not be better if every Sunday that church was 
occupied fully for different services of religion,—for 
concerts of sacred music, for services analogous to the 
Catholic mass, for addresses of every character bearing 
on man’s higher religious life, or, if you please, for a 
forum for discussion by men carefully selected as to 
the power and methods of those moral forces which ought 
to control the twentieth century. 

When there was a prospect that the Park Street 
Meeting-house would be left by the congregation whose 
ancestors built it, everybody said that that would be an 
admirable place for such an establishment. The great 
auditorium would serve admirably for all public services 
of worship or instruction: in the offices below you could 
keep open house all the week, for the stranger, the hungry, 
or destitute in any fashion, for the ignorant, for the bird 
of passage, for the new immigrant. 

What a pity it is that now, when it is too late, we see 
thet the hospitable West Church in Cambridge Street, 
from which within our own memory were uttered so 
many oracles of absolute religion, had not been conse- 
crated for some such united effort! Had we been wise, 
we should have used Mr. Savage’s church, but we lost 
the opportunity. 

Bishop Lawrence, as I said, cited what I said in an 
earnest plea for the use of St. Paul’s Church for such 
purposes. I do not think he has succeeded. In truth 
the Episcopalians cannot do this as well as we can. 
Nor was it fair to ask the congregation in Park Street, 
gathered as they were from miles on miles away, to 
undertake such an enterprise. 

But the Unitarian churches of Boston and the neighbor- 
hood and their ministers, if they united for one effort, 
could well maintain such a metropolitan church, not 
founded simply for the purposes of one parish, but 
established avowedly for the uplift and blessing of all 
sorts and conditions of men. ‘There are twenty-five 
Unitarian churches in Boston. ‘There are a dozen more 
in the rest of Greater Boston. The people of all of 
them would join with pride and alacrity in the es- 
tablishment of such a centre. It would fitly crown 
the work which is carried on at 25 Beacon Street. 
A course of sermons by Mr. Fenn, another course 
by Mr. Crothers, other courses by Messrs. Savage, 
Slicer, and Wright from New York, by the ministers 
of Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco,— 
such would be a part of the programme for six months, 
such courses of lectures on the history and philosophy 
of the great religions as were Dr. Clarke’s, Dr. Walker’s, 
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Dr. Palfrey’s, and Dr. Abbot’s. Rev. Joseph Cook was 
not the only person who had anything to say on a week- 
day on the realities of religion. 

And there is another very simple office which such a 
union would maintain, with which, perhaps, it might be 
well for it to begin. Every church in Boston needs a 
down-town office. I do not know five which have any. 
Yet every one of the seven railroads has a down-town 
office, every starch factory and tag factory in Question 
Street or Answer Street has a down-town office. Every 
church of us all pretends that its work extends every 
day from Saturday to Saturday. It would simplify the 
life of everybody who has to do with them if there were a 
central office where any questions could be answered or 
one could be informed. So much the better would it be 
if this office were a place of call where travellers, or the 
agents of travellers, could inform themselves as to all 
local ecclesiastical or charitable affairs, as they cannot now. 

For the purposes or suggestions here indicated we have 
now no sufficient establishment. The Unitarian Associa- 
tion is properly a missionary establishment, dealing 
with the ends of the world. The Unitarian Club, spirited 
and very active, organizes two hundred laymen for a 
valuable and suggestive meeting oncea month. ‘The pur- 
poses of the Benevolent Fraternity are mostly charitable 
in the more technical use of that word. The Christian 
Union carries out with great success certain purposes 
which relate to the interests of young men. 

Could the venerable Boston Association of Ministers 
make a suggestion as to some ‘‘confederation’”’ which 
should unite forty spirited and devout churches in an 
enterprise such as I have described? 

On the only Sunday I ever spent in Vienna I went for 
worship to the cathedral of St. Stephen’s. I heard no 
sermon, I doubt if there were any to hear. What I know 
is that among twenty thousand persons I was standing 
close by a private in the Austrian army, and that we both 
sang with all our might ‘‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
I do not say that this did me any good. But I do say 
that there is more religion in the city of Vienna and in 
the empire of Austria because there is a place in its capital 
where all people can worship God if they want to. 

Epwarp EH. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


If any one is troubled with doubts about prayer, those 
two simple words, ‘‘Our Father,’’ if he can once really 
believe them in their full richness and depth, will make 
the doubts vanish in a moment and prayer seem the 
most natural and reasonable of all acts.—Kzingsley. 


Sd 


‘The merest grass 
Along the roadside where we pass, 

Lichen and moss and sturdy weed 
Tell of His love who sends the dew, 
The rain and sunshine, too, 

To nourish one small seed. 

—Christina Rossettz. 
el 


The week-day side of our life has a great deal more 
to do with our spiritual life, with the building of our 
character, with our growth in grace, than many of us 
think. Some people seem to imagine that there is no 
moral or spiritual quality whatever in life’s common 
task-work. On the other hand, no day can be made 
beautiful whose secular side is not as full and complete 
as its religious side—J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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Literature. 


THE CREED OF CHRIST. New York: John 
Lane.—The conspicuous blank on the title- 
page of this book indicates, with emphasis, 
the fact that the writer wishes to be unknown. 
We wonder if this desire does not suggest 
that he is a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, or at least an orthodox dissenter who 
does not care to meet an accusation for heresy. 
If this reflection upon the creed of Christ 
came from the mind of a known liberal 
thinker, he would be likely to sign his name. 
The invariable use of the term Christ and 
the omission of the name Jesus throughout 
the book would seem to indicate an author 
who always spoke of Jesus as the Christ 
through force of habit, unless indeed by this 
mannerism the author intended to veil his 
personality from the public. Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, the successor in London of Spur- 
geon, says, as quoted, that this book is ‘‘as 
remarkable in its way as was Ecce Homo.” 
Whoever writes the book has attempted to 
free his mind from prejudice and to find the 
real creed of Christ by going back of the 
letter of the gospels to that which Jesus prob- 
ably thought and said. In order to discover 
among the reported sayings of Jesus those 
which probably fell from his lips, he adopts 
a few general rules. Taking it for granted 
that Jesus was not always correctly reported, 
and that we are not to receive every saying 
attributed to him, he holds in the first place 
that the unorthodox sayings are probably 
his, such as ‘‘Why callest thou me God?” 
In the second place, the sayings that are an- 
tagonistic to the common belief of the Jews 
in his time he thinks would not have been 
invented. Third, there are sayings which 
evidently the gospel reporters did not fully 
understand. They write them down, but 
they are beyond their comprehension. After 
them come certain facts which shine out of 
the narrative and are as clear to sceptics as 
to believers. They are such as these: He 
was a prophet and a reformer, He lived 
among people intensely religious whose be- 
liefs he did not share. Hatred of the Phari- 
sees was one of the master passions of his 
life. He believed in what he called the king- 
domofGod. ‘Taking these things for granted, 
it is claimed that Jesus did not accept the 
apocalyptic ideas of the second coming and 
the last judgment day, current among his 
followers. Forced ina way to use these ideas, 
he accommodated them to his purpose and 
depicted the scene at the Last Judgment 
somewhat in accordance with current ideas. 
That which was new and peculiar to him was 
the division of men into two classes,—th dse 
who have loved and served their fellow-men, 
and those who have neither loved nor served 
their fellow-men. ‘The nature of Pharisaism 
is set forth at length, and its origin traced to 
the Jewish ideas of God, an Oriental despot, 
a tribal code-maker, an exacting bargainer, 
jealous, irascible, vengeful, and arbitrary. 
Against the whole code of morality as elab- 
orated by the Scribes and Pharisees, Jesus 
revolted, saying that, if “‘ your righteousness” 
does not exceed this elaborate formalism, it 
has no worth. In his idea of the kingdom of 
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a natural conception of God and the idea of a 
universal religion with a morality coincident 
with the life of the race. In this gospel of 
the kingdom of God our author makes a 
long list of the services rendered to the soul 
of man. Christ sets before man a new end 
of action, then a new way of action. He 
exalts the inner life of the soul: he extends 
its outward field, but elevates its ideal and 
invests it with an atmosphere of freedom. 
There are grave defects in our author’s treat- 
ment of the Old Testament and of the Hebrew 
religion which it represents. We must not 
forget that the Scribes and Pharisees had 
preserved the Psalms and the Prophets, and 
that the sublime poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment flowed through them into the thought 
and life of Jesus, and was not absent from 
the lives of those who surrounded him. 
Modern Jews properly protest that in the 
New Testament the guilt and hypocrisy of 
the Pharisees are overdrawn, and that the 
biographers of Jesus indicted a nation while 
Jesus probably only condemned a sect and a 
class. The discussion throughout is rever- 
ent, devout, searching, and must be stimulat- 
ing to any person who with an open mind is 
willing to ask what Jesus really taught and 
what Christianity really is. The teaching of 
this book, applied in our time, as Jesus ap- 
plied it to the Pharisees of his time, would 
bring under condemnation all those who sub- 
stitute for the creed of Christ a creed about 
Christ. We hope the ghastly color of the 
paper covering of the book will not repel book 
buyers. It is no emblem of the sunshine 
which fills the book. 


GREATNESS IN LITERATURE, AND OTHER 
Papers. By W. P. Trent. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.—An admirable 
book, Professor Kent is not, perhaps, as 
acute as James Russell Lowell or as felici- 
tous as Matthew Arnold, nor does he say, 
we think, as penetrating and suggestive 
things as Mr. Paul Elmer More; but he is 
wise, and he has fine common sense. With 
a great, we had almost said a passionate, 
love of literature, particularly of the best 
poetry, and with a ripe experience as a 
teacher, out of which has come what seems 
to us most sound advice, we have a volume 
that ought to be helpful and stimulating to 
thousands of readers. In the address which 
gives its name to the book the author lays 
down some of the rules by which we can 
discover who are the writers of universal 
genius, who the very great writers, who the 
great, the important, and the minor writers. 
Such cataloguing is not, perhaps, an im- 
perative duty, as these distinctions are some- 
times more nice than wise. But in the 
course of these judgments Mr. Trent says 
some really illuminating things. The su- 
preme authors, world masters like Homer, 
Scphocles, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and Milton, are those who have ‘‘accom- 
plished something which is large, impor- 
tant, influential, comparatively permanent, 
more or less original and unique.” Then 
there are “important” authors, like Collins, 
who yet cannot be called “minor,’’ because 
with Gray he helped to inaugurate the 
romantic movement in the eighteenth cen- 


God, Jesus passed from a supernatural to|tury. The essay on ‘Science and Literature’ 
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is excellent in its fairness. The student of 
literature should have something of the 
patient observation and classification of 
facts that mark the man of science. There 
need be no undue pride or jealousy on one 
side or the other. In this connection we 
like Mr. Trent’s distinction between “‘Comus,”’ 
“The Tempest,” and Shelley’s “Epipsychi- 
dion.” ‘The first two are honest and pure 
idealism: the latter “is not an essentially 
honest and moral work, because it had its 
source in a false set of human relations and 
in mistaken ideals of love.’”’ Shelley, if ever 
poet did, needed the correction of the scien- 
tific observation of the facts of life, and a 
saner knowledge of the real constitution of 
the universe. The address on ‘Teaching 
Literature” ‘‘sits smiling to our heart.’’ 
Mr. Trent does not believe, nor do we, that 
literature can be taught like an exact science 
or with sets of examination papers made up 
of such questions as Who was Dean Swift’s 
grandmother’s cousin? or Give the 179th 
line of Erasmus Darwin’s Botanic Garden. 
The study of literature should be for power 
for inspiration, for a revelation of life. Its 
teachers should dare to say that it is a dif- 
ferent matter from the study of geology, and, 
though they could make up “‘stiff” exami- 
nation papers, they should not care to. 
Rather would they have the scholar read 
more—always read more—and perhaps write 
fewer compositions, chiefly drawn from en- 
cyclopedias, on Swift and Addison, writers 
about whom children can have nothing 
worth the saying. Let literature soak in, 
and do its blessed work, And this, of course, 
means what is the sine qua non of the teach- 
ing of literature, first find a teacher who 
knows and loves literature,—loves it, for in- 
stance, as Mr. Trent shows that he loves it 
in his enthusiastic and fairly passionate ad- 
dress on ‘The Love of Poetry.” 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING. By 
Samuel Isham. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—This is the third in the series of 
books on the history of American art, edited 
by John E. Van Dyke. The preceding ones 
have been ‘‘’The History of American Sculpt- 
ure,’ by Lorado Taft, and ‘‘The History of 
American Music,’”’ by Louis C. Elson. This 
third volume is by Samuel Isham. The next 
will be by Joseph Pennell. Twelve full-page 
photogravures illustrate the principal works 
of our greatest painters, while many other 
full-page reproductions of paintings and en- 
gravings, with other illustrations of the text, 
more than a hundred in all, assist the reader 
to understand the text and to get a compre- 
hensive view of the painter’s art in America. 
The story begins with a chapter concerning 
the few artists, native and foreign, who 
worked in New England in colonial times, 
and then we are introduced to a series of 
men who at once took high rank among the 
painters of New England, and have, in some 
respects, been surpassed by only a few of 
their successors. ‘There is something almost 
miraculous in the career of Copley, West, 
Stuart, Trumbull, Allston, Rembrandt, Peale, 
and others. There was a native force and 
vigor in these men and a passionate love of 
art which made them influential in their 
time and enabled them to do work which 
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has been the wonder of succeeding genera- 
tions. Whistler and Sargent have painted 
with knowledge and with the advantage of a 
hundred years of accumulated tradition; 
but a hundred years from now, it may be, 
that in the Memorial Hall of Harvard Uni- 
versity Copley’s pictures will still attract 
more attention than even Sargent’s por- 
traits. West has ceased to be a power in 
the world of art, but in his lifetime was 
proved to be an unselfish friend of all strug- 
gling artists and all his fellow-countrymen. 
He did more than most painters to make the 
lives of artists comfortable and their work 
popular. Space would not suffice for even 
a catalogue of the artists mentioned and crit- 
icised in these pages. ‘The men of the earlier 
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Jesuit treatise on morals and are of such a 
nature that they could not be printed in decent 
English. One does not wonder that Prot- 
estant Germany revolted at the Jesuits. 
In Munich the relations of Ludwig and Lola 
Montez are discussed at length because the 
presence of this dancer, however innocent 
her relations with the king, was the wc- 
casion for grievous scandal and was chief 
among the causes of discontent. There is 
no indication in his treatment of affairs in 
Berlin and of the characters of Frederick 
William IV. or the emperor that Mr. Bige- 
low has been in any way biassed by his Ger- 
man friendships or by a desire to gain favor 
from the present emperor. To the best 
of his ability, he sets down without malice 


time were few in number, but were all of | or exaggeration things as they happened, 


heroic proportions. As the history is brought 
down to our own generation, the number 
of artists greatly increases, and the treatment 
is necessarily more sketchy. In the early 
days portraits were the principal subjects. 
Then came a time when, with a new impulse 
of artistic feeling, attention was given to 
landscape painting. This marks a great era 
in the progress of American art, and good 
work was done which will endure. After 
the Civil War there was a new movement, 
partly promoted by the great increase of 
wealth. Great prices were paid for pictures, 
some of which are already passing into ob- 
security as deep as that which awaited the 
principal works of West and Allston. This 
book is a handsome octavo bound in red and 
gold, worth the prompt attention of all who 
are buying books for the holiday season. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR 
Iiperty. Vol. IV. By Poultney Bigelow, 
A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.25.—This is not the work of a closet his- 
torian, but of a man of the world, who 
judges past events by present conditions. 
He is familiar with the countries in which 
the events described occurred, and well 
acquainted with those who have succeeded 
to the tasks which were laid upon the men 
of ’48. He writes rather as a journalist 
than as an academician. His style is breezy, 
forcible, and sometimes colloquial. There 
are few long paragraphs. Many of them are 
only single sentences. Written for serial 
publication and now extended to fill a volume, 
these chapters have the kind of interest 
which attaches to literature intended to hold 
the attention of readers during the passing 
hour. The action is included within the 
years 1844-48, the great revolutionary days 
which excited such intense interest through- 
out the civilized world. The outbreaks of 
the revolution in Paris, Vienna, Munich, 
and Berlin are described with many skilful 
touches and illustrations. The bibliography 
showing the works consulted for these writ- 
ings, covers three pages; but the sketches 
themselves, although accompanied with 
many foot-notes and references, are not 
bookish and do not smell of the lamp. 
There are many untranslated quotations 
in French, German, and Latin; but for those 
who cannot read them they offer no obstruc- 
tion to the narrative. In one set of Latin 
quotations the lack of a translation may not 


leaving details to the experts. It is suffi- 
cient to say that Mr. Bigelow has written 
what he set out to write,—a popular history 
of the struggle for liberty which half a cen- 
tury ago drew a line dividing forever the old 
world of absolutism in Europe from the new 
world of liberty. 


James GILLESPIE BLAINE. By Edward 
Stanwood. American Statesmen Series. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 
Whatever Mr. Blaine was or was not, and 
opinions widely differ on that intricate 
subject, he was a man whose life had great 
dramatic and even melodramatic interest. 
His ‘‘magnetism’’—of which at one time we 
heard overmuch—was evidently very real. 
He had brilliant gifts, and apparently a 
charming personality, which seemed to work 
a kind of spell upon all brought within his 
magic circle. Mr. Stanwood has set all this 
forth in a very readable book. Some of 
Blaine’s life reads like a fairy story. He 
had, however, the usual launching out of 
many American statesmen, the short career 
of school-teaching, where he showed many 
of the traits that made him remarkable at 
a later time; among others, “his extraordi- 
nary memory for names and faces, and his 
ability to recall the circumstances of the 
first meeting.” Then came his experience 
as an editor of the Augusta (Me.) newspaper, 
for which he had conspicuous ability, his 
rapid rise in the political world, his career 
as Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
as Secretary of State, and finally his disas- 
trous nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States. With, of course, a wide 
difference, there is here something of the 
same dramatic and tragic interest that is at- 
tached to the life of another and far greater 
American, Daniel Webster. Mr. Stanwood 
goes into an elaborate discussion of the 
famous “Mulligan Letters,’ Mr. Blaine’s 
connection with the Little Rock and Fort 
Smith enterprise, to show that his hero’s 
hands were free from any taint of corruption. 
The only real blame which his biographer 
thinks is to be ascribed to Mr. Blaine’s 
career is in the matter of his attack on 
Massachusetts in the session of 1877-78, 
where there was evident too much of a desire 
to pay off an old score. Of his book, 
Twenty Years of Congress, Mr. Stanwood 
says, which may be regarded as a rather 
“Jarge order,” ““There is not a wrong-minded 
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sively partisan or malevolent or derogatory 
to the motives of others.” Naturally, Mr. 
Stanwood does not care for the ““Mugwumps”’ 
who so abounded ‘‘in and around Boston,” 
though he admits their general high-minded- 
ness, The final summing up of Blaine’s in- 
fluence is fairly calm and dispassionate. If 
he is not to be one of the demi-gods of 
American history, he had a very wide in- 
fluence in the field of our national diplomacy, 
;—an influence for good or evil some later 
| historian must decide. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS: SIR THOMAS 
BROWNE. By Edmund Gosse. New York: 
Macmillan & Co—rThere is nothing very 
new or original to be said about Sir Thomas 
Browne. He was a very busy physician at 
Norwich, and he wrote at least two remark- 
able books, which some of us feed upon with 
joy, and greatly delight in their quaintness, 
their humanity, and their occasional bursts 
of splendid rhythmical prose. No one ever 
thought of putting Browne into the rank of 
the dit majores. He belongs in a niche of 
his own, or, not to speak “too curiously,” 
with Charles Lamb and Montaigne. But we 
do not always love the greatest writers the 
most. We have nooks and corners in our 
hearts where we burn candles on shrines to 
a few chosen men and women who, we know, 
are not of the very first order of intellect. 
Mr. Gosse has written an excellent volume. 
He has hunted up some interesting matters 
about Browne’s travels in Italy, with facts 
that bear upon the scientific (or otherwise) 
knowledge of the author of the Religio 
Medici. He gives us a pleasant picture of 
the home life in Norwich, with the strange 
spelling but plainly executive and loving 
wife, and (we fancy) the rather headstrong 
sons, one of whom, Dr. Edward Browne, fairly 
overshadowed at one time by his brilliant 
medical career the reputation of his father. 
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But the main service of Mr. Gosse is, we think, 
in setting forth very clearly the quality of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s own mind, as shown 
in his writings. It is not as a scientific 
author, not as a theologian, though he de- 
fended the popular theology, but as an artist 
in style; not as a great thinker, but as one 
who evidently studied how to say things 
in the best way, and so said them, in at least 
two of his works, as to write himself into a 
little immortality of his own. It is for this, 
and for his humanity, in spite of the sad 
blot on his fame of having lent his authority 
to the burning of two poor women as witches, 
that Sir Thomas Browne lives to-day. 
“Profoundly indifferent to English prose 
other than his own, he devoted himself to 
English prose as if it had been the art of 
his predilection. Undoubtedly, he tasted the 
divine pleasure of writing for its own sake: 
that breathes out of all his best pages.” 
After all, as Rufus Choate is quoted as 
saying, ‘‘the only immortality is in a book’; 
and the Religio Medict, with its naiveté, its 
splendors and glooms and glories, and, above 
all, the undying charm of its humanness, 
has surely given the gift of immortality to 
that old Norwich physician. 


Some ErsicaL GAINS THROUGH LEGISLA- 
TION. By Florence Kelley, General Secretary 
of the National Consumers’ League. New 
York: Macmillan & Co, $1.25.—This is the 
work of an expert. Some of us have heard 
the writer speak at meetings of the Con- 
sumers’ League, that society which has done 
so much to mitigate the sufferings of working 
people by bringing in better conditions of 
their labor. We are often so lazy or so 
wickedly easy-going that it needs some such 
warning as we have in this volume to reduce 
our mania for “bargains” or our (often very 
needless) readiness to buy, say, cheap under- 
clothing, which, if we ever stopped to think, 
we must know was made with the life-blood 
and tears of wretched sewing-women. ‘This 
book tells in clear and direct language the 
gains made through legislation in doing away 
with some of the abominations which have 
too long prevailed in the conditions of Ameri- 
can workers. Here are a few items: Law 
has largely stopped women from standing at 
a late hour in the wintry streets, with little 
children in their arms, to solicit money. Much 
has been done in the way of preventing child- 
labor in mills and factories, though the laws 
are still painfully evaded by both parents and 
manufacturers. Money has been secured to 
send poor children to school where it was 
necessary to pay their parents for (what they 
at least claimed to be) the necessary labor 
of their children. Ignorance is the mother of 
crime and shame, and we have the right to 
defend ourselves against it as against any 
other evil. Flower-girls of very tender age 
have been taken off the streets. The danger 
of employing children in the glass and bottle 
factories has been thoroughly exploited, and 
the hours of night-work for women and chil- 
dren have been much reduced. Some of 
the horrible conditions in tenement houses, 
where consumptive patients and miserable 
creatures of four or five years do work that 
very often goes straight into the homes of 
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“the four hundred,” has been revealed in all 
its ghastliness. Though legislation will not 
do everything, it has already done much. 
A book like this sets us thinking on ‘“‘man’s 
inhumanity to man’’; and, if we listen to its 
counsels, it may be one of the powerful instru- 
ments by which we can make ours a better 
country to live in than we find it now. 


In Lipro v’Oro. ‘Translated from the 
Italian by Mrs. Francis Alexander. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2 net.—This golden 
book of saints contains about a hundred 
and twenty-five legends, miracles, and lives 
of the Beati, many of them taken from a-col- 
lection published in Venice in 1623. This is 
a perfect treasure-house of stories, told with 
the simplicity and conviction that takes the 
reader back into the atmosphere of the days 
when they were produced as hardly anything 
else can, ‘‘The saints have not become 
saints,”’ says Croiset in his explanations con- 
cerning the festival of all saints, which serves 
as an introduction, “except because they 
have fulfilled the duties of their own state, 
because they have known how to harmonize 
their condition with their religion, because 
they have preferred in all things conscience 
to human interests, the laws of God to their 
inclinations, the maxims of Jesus Christ to 
the maxims of the world.’ Of them it is 
good to read, each one teaching in some fash- 
ion how a tried and wearied human soul has 
“harmonized his condition with his religion,” 
learned humility, obedience, and strength. 
The interest of such chronicles is many-sided 
and appeals to minds that differ widely in 
their views of the essential requirements of 
religion, We quote one of the shortest of 
the legends, said to have been written by 
Saint Eradius: “A disciple of the Abbot 
Bessarion, being with him one day on the 
seashore, said to him, ‘Oh, my father, I die 
with thirst.’ And he told him to drink some 
of the sea water, which he did; and, finding 
it sweet, he filled his bottle with it. And the 
Abbot Bessarion, seeing that, asked him why 
he had filled his bottle; and he said: ‘Pardon 
me, my father, but I was afraid I should be 
thirsty again.’ And he replied, ‘God. for- 
give you, my son; for you ought to believe 
that in every place God can give you sweet 
water.’”’ 


CHINA ANDHER PEOPLE. By Charles Denby, 
LL.D. 2 vols. Boston: L. C. Page & Co.— 
Everybody knows that Col. Denby served as 
minister to China during many years under 
several administrations. He was a man of 
fine parts, genial temper, conscientious, and 
intelligent. He tried to understand the 
people to whom he was accredited, and used 
his influence in all cases to bring our own 
people and the Chinese into more cordial 
relations. Whoever reads his studies of 
Chinese life and character will discover that 
we have a problem of the first importance 
before us, complicated, and requiring for its 
solution qualities in our government and 
people of the highest order. In dealing 
with the missionaries, Mr. Denby shows that 
they seldom get justice from the ordinary 
tourist, and he in many ways points out the 
service they render to the Chinese. They 
are there, as he says, primarily to save the 
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souls of the heathen; but, without directly 
stating it, he shows that the principal ser- 
vices they render are, after all, connected 
with the progress of civilization, with the 
moralities and with the education, which 
naturally tends to the progress of modern 
civilization. They carry everywhere with 
them the manners, habits, and principles of 
American citizenship, and these, while they 
have no especial relation to the salvation of 
a heathen soul in a future world, have much 
to do with his well-being in this world. With 
great fairness and discretion Col. Denby 
discusses the treatment of China by foreign 
powers, our own exclusion of Chinese labor- 
ers, the Boxer uprising, and all the principal 
relations of China with Europe and America. 
It is well that Col. Denby left his work for 
the enlightenment and guidance of his fellow- 
countrymen in their dealings with these vast 
nations, almost as unknown as they were in 
the days of Marco Polo and the Abbé Huc. 


PHILIPPINE LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By James A. LeRoy. Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The author of this 
book attempts to write down the facts as 
they were revealed to him in two years. of 
experience with the United States Commis- 
sion, during the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment in the Philippines. He under- 
takes to set forth the Filipinos as they are 
without regard to theories or political bias 
on either side. He shows that this is a diffi- 
cult task, and that even he cannot be ac- 
quitted of the charge of entertaining some 
prejudices of his own. However, the evi- 
dent main intent of the book justifies his 
claim toimpartiality. He states in the begin- 
ning with emphasis that by the word “‘ Fili- 
pinos’”’ he means always the Christianized 
inhabitants of the archipelago, excluding 
pagans and the Mohammedan Malays. He 
says these Christianized natives comprise 
nine-tenths of the population, and that they 
regard themselves and wish to be regarded 
as entirely distinct from the other elements 
of the population. In ten chapters our au- 
thor describes the races, the principal inter- 
ests of the people, their education and relig- 
ion, and their traditional and social aspects 
and customs. In discussing the relations of 
the Americans to the natives, the attempt 
is made to distribute blame impartially,— 
to the Americans where they deserve it and 
to the natives according to their demerit. 
While he does not hold a brief against the 
Americans, he says that they sometimes 
under great provocation displayed a vindic- 
tiveness which made warfare even more 
hellish than it necessarily is. He sympa- 
thizes with the Filipinos and is optimistic 
in regard to their future. He regards them 
as unique among Oriental people. He be- 
lieves that the experiments now carried on 
there will have a favorable issue. 


‘THE Homes oF ‘TENNYSON. Painted by 
Helen Allingham, R.W.S. Described by 
Arthur Paterson, F.R.Hist.S. With twenty 
full-page illustrations in color. London: 
Adam & Charles Black. $2.—The Alling- 
hams, as recorded in Lord Tennyson’s Life 
of his father, were dear friends of the poet 
and frequenters of his house, Mrs, Alling- 
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ham was an artist who was charmed with 
the beauty of the spots selected by Tenny- 
son for his two principal homes. She 
sketched in colors Farringford and Ald- 
worth, and some of the views which made 
these places attractive to the poet, to his 
friends, and to all lovers of beautiful land- 
scape. To American readers the twenty 
full-page illustrations in color will reveal 
attractions quite unknown to our scenery 
and to our climate. Many of the originals 
are in the possession of Lord Tennyson. ‘The 
others are held by Mrs, Allingham and other 
friends of the poet. To this attractive array 
of pictures is added a sketch by Arthur 
Paterson, who writes of his own personal 
experience in visiting these homes in the 
Isle of Wight and on the Weald of Sussex. 
These two homes were hidden away from 
public observation as cunningly as the nest 
of a partridge, and the dweller in these homes 
was almost as alert to escape observation as 
any wild creature in the woods. ‘The tourist 
made life sometimes unbearable to him, and 
it was partly to avoid him that Tennyson 
built his home on the moorland where such 
was the conformation of the landscape that 
it was difficult for a stranger to find the place. 
But in these homes Tennyson was a host 
genial beyond measure to all who had the 
right to claim his attention. 


A Picture GALLERY OF SOULS. Sonnets 
and Short Poems. By Ira I. Sterner. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. $1.—How often 
must we say that earnestness, strong feeling, 
high moral sense, and even religious fervor 
will not of themselves make poetry? It is 
as if a musician should declare, I have bound- 
less enthusiasm, a genuine love for music, 
hence I will play or sing. A feeling often 
resulting in that species of performance of 
which Dr. Johnson said, upon being told 
that it was very difficult, ‘“Would that it 
were impossible!” 


“© mortal, so restless! no ease 
Can come from a passive, weak will; 
Though luring temptations may please, 
To ruin and death they lead still.” 


This is not poetry, though, of course, it 
might find its way into a revivalist’s hymn- 
book. To implore “Discontentment vast” 
to “urge on the striving soul from the half- 
ness of the past toward some majestic 
whole” —we omit the wholly unnecessary 
verse form—is perhaps respectable didacti- 
cism, but, again, not poetry. ‘The prosaic 
reaches its apotheosis when we are asked to 
accept as a line of verse, “Johann Chrysostom 
Wolfgang A. Mozart,” who, by the way, 
“burned the wires of life incessantly.”’ ‘This 
sort of telephone poetry is certainly “up to 
date.” Some of these verses have broken 
out into a vivid capitalization that looks like 
an attack of small-pox. 


SAMSON MARRYING, SAMSON A’ ‘TIMNAH, 
SAMSON HyBRISTES, SAMSON BLINDED. 
Four Dramatic Poems. By Edwin T. 
Whiffen. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 
It is hardly too much to say that a dramatic 
poem should be dramatic. This drama is 
everything else,—epical, lyrical, historical, 
Biblical, and several other things. There are 
long speeches, as long as those of Wotan in 
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one of Wagner’s operas, and almost as dull. 
There are choruses that go to this tune:— 


“© hospitable house, whose happy roof 
With prosperous shades protects 
That couple, fairest found in love’s consort, 
Who shall this day fulfil their bonds es- 
poused.”’ 


But what we cannot possibly understand, 
for there are no quotation-marks and no 
apology made to the shade of Milton’s 
“Samson Agonistes,’ there are transferences 
—let us use an euphemistic word—from that 
great drama that give us a feeling as if we 
were having a horrible nightmare. Some- 
times these lines are lugged in bodily. Then, 
slightly transmuted, they have “‘suffered a 
sea change,” not at all for their betterment. 
Really, what would Mr. Whiffen have us 
understand by such passages as those which 
conclude ‘Samson Hybristes’’ and “Samson 
Blinded” ? 


FooTBaLL GRANDMA. By Carolyn 65. 
Channing Cabot. With an Introduction by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co.—This auto-baby- 
ography is the story of a baby, written as 
if by himself, at the age of three and a half, 
with the assistance of the lady whom Mr. 
Higginson calls ‘‘one of those still youthful 
‘grandmothers,.’”’ As the present day knows 
well, these grandmothers are often light- 
footed and light-hearted. Baby begins with 
the day of his birth, and tells whatever he 
can remember about the early months of 
nursery life. These are doubtless a grand- 
mother’s recollections of such a baby, put 
down’ without the dry precision of actual 
child study records, but tracing develop- 
ment to the extent of noting the time of 
the first tooth, the giving up of the afternoon 
nap, and other epochs of baby history. ‘The 
illustrations of the book, drawn by the small 
boy himself, add much to the interest. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY ROCHESTER. 
By Herbert Strang. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.—Mr. Strang is the Eng- 
lish successor to Henty,—a remark which is 
inevitable, since nothing else can describe 
so well the exact place which his stories hold. 
Yet he writes apparently with more care than 
Henty, less desirous, perhaps, to turn out his 
three volumes a year. ‘This is a tale of the 
days of Prince Eugene and Marlborough, and 
has been written with three aims in mind,— 
to tell a good story, to explain, as old Caspar 
could not, ‘‘all about the war and what they 
killed each other for” in the battle of Blen- 
heim and the brilliant campaign generally, 
and finally to throw light on life and manners 
two hundred years ago. ‘The first aim was 
naturally most important, but the fidelity 
with which the other two were kept before 
the mind of the writer adds to the story’s 
interest and importance. 


In THE Line. By A. T. Dudley. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25—-Mr. Dudley’s pre- 
vious books, Following the Ball and Making 
the Nine, are in themselves sufficient guar- 
antee that this football story will awaken 
interest and be hailed as a prize by every 
school-boy fortunate enough to find it among 
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his Christmas gifts. Even the cover is ex- 
citing and makes one wish to know whether 
his sympathy belongs legitimately in this 
instance to the tackler or the tackled. Mr. 
Dudley, who is himself a veteran athlete of 
Phillips Exeter, the preparatory school 
which serves as the scene of this entire series 
of books, recognizes the present position of 
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football, and gives his ideas about the game 
and the reforms which are necessary. He 
is an enthusiast in regard to its possibilities, 
and he has certainly produced a lively, up-to- 
date book. 


QUEEN ZrxI oF Ix. By L. Frank Baum. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50.— 
It seems to be the easiest thing in the world 
to write a nonsense story, provided one is 
able to write at all; but it is in reality almost 
the most difficult thing one can attempt. 
To keep to a certain unity and consistency 
despite the whimsicalities of imagination 
and the impossible adventures, requires defi- 
nite talent if the thread of continuous in- 
terest is not to be dropped amid the be- 
wildering variations on the original theme. 
But Mr. Baum manages his material capi- 
tally, and the result has been a success in 
this case, as the many readers of St. Nicholas 
have been declaring for the last months. 
The story of the magic cloak and the aston- 
ishing luck it brought to the successive 
wearers is well told. 


CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. A Tale of Truth. 
By Susanna Haswell Rowson. With his- 
torical and biographical introduction, biog- 
raphy, etc. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1.25.—This book has had a 
Strange history. While it is scarcely known 
as literature, it has passed through more 
than a hundred editions and has been read 
by more people than any book published in 
this country. It is a simple tale of a girl 
who in England was deceived, brought to 
New York, deserted, and left to die among 
strangers. ‘The tombstone in Trinity Church- 
yard, which is supposed to cover the grave 
of the original, has been visited by countless 
thousands, who have wept over her sad story. 
‘This reprint is from the original edition, and 
great labor has been expended on the history 
of the book. 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORTNIGHT. 
By the author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.—On the whole this is the most inter- 
esting book which this delightful, unknown 
author has written since that which made 
her reputation. Contrasts of idealism and 
common sense, delicious satire of the prosaic 
and the conventional, and the whimsical 
perplexities which attend a novice in a new 
sphere of society, afford the writer full 
opportunity, and she makes the most of 
her material. It is a pity not to love Eliza- 
beth, for those who do not never know what 
they are missing, and such controversy as 
swept about her from the pages of the Satur- 
day Times Review indicates too painful limi- 
tations in her critics. 


Tue Rep Curler, By Everett ‘I’. ‘Tomlin- 
son. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50, 
Mr. Tomlinson has written some of the 
best stories about the Revolutionary times 
that have been offered to young people in 
these last years, when such stories have 
seemed to grow on every bush. The new 
book is written with the same scrupulous 
regard for the larger truths of history and 
the same care that would naturally go into 
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a book for older readers. This is a story of 
the Cherry Valley massacre and of Brant, 
the great Mohawk chief, who organized the 
Indians of the Six Nations to fall upon set- 
tlers and prevent pioneer advancement. 
The events are exciting, but reasonable, and 
the interest of the book is not for young read- 
ers alone. 


For THE Mixapo. By Kirk Munroe. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
The interest in the Russo-Japanese War has 
naturally invaded fiction for boys and pro- 
vided excellent material for a first-class story. 
The young Japanese, who teaches the cadets 
at Annapolis to respect his novel methods 
of self-defence, and who wins for his football 
team an exciting game with West Point, 
proved no less resourceful in actual combat 
with his Russian adversaries, and, with his 
American friend, passed through thrilling 
scenes, too much like actual happenings to 
be regarded wholly as fiction. This is a 
capital story, written with spirit. 


THE PETER NEWELL MOTHER Goosk. By 
Carolyn Sherwin. With illustrations by 
Peter Newell. Boston: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—While this is called The Peter Newell 
Mother Goose, Mr. Newell should have credit 
only for the illustrations, which would make 
the fortunes of any fairy book prepared for 
the holiday season. ‘This is not a succession 
of Mother Goose stories, but a continuous 
narrative in which the persons are drawn 
from the familiar rhymes and stories. They 
appear to talk and act each in his own char- 
acter, while Peter Newell shows how they 
look. It is a book highly to be commended 
for the holiday season. 


‘THE REFORM OF SHAUN. By Allen French, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.—A good 
dog story is a very good thing, and the two 
in this book will give a pleasant half hour to 
any one who has learned this fact. ‘There is 
enough pathos in the story of Shaun’s des- 
perate effort to reinstate himself in the affec- 
tion of his master and enough drama in 
Mystic’s passage from puppyhood to dog- 
hood to furnish forth a book of far greater 
pretensions than this intelligent attempt to 
interpret dog development. Concord dogs 
ought to lead in such development perhaps, 
but certainly these are admirable specimens 
of their kind. 


DAVE PorTER AT OAK Hay. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25.—This volume is the beginning of a 
new series of books for boys, and it promises 
to equal, if it does not surpass, the other 
series which have made Mr. Stratemeyer 
known as the successor to Oliver Optic. 
This is a story of life in a boys’ school, and 
introduces characteristic incidents of rivalry 
in athletics, initiation, jests, and school-boy 
nonsense. It is quite as exciting as any 
book which this author has written, and in 
some respects it is adapted even better to 
the taste of boy readers, 


WEE WINKLES AND WIDEAWAKE. By 
Gabrielle E. Jackson. New York: Harper 
Brothers, $1,25,—Entertainment and in- 
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struction are neatly blended in this story 
for very small children. The little boy and 
girl are six and eight respectively, and their 
good times, their lessons in behavior and 
morals, and their adventures are described 
with the vivacity that made Denise and Ned 
Toodles popular for older children. 


Caprains ALL. By W. W. Jacobs. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons.—Mr. Jacobs's 
stories, formerly confined to the Strand 
Magazine, are now fairly afloat on the tide 
of literature. They are genial, humorous 
sketches of seafaring men, showing their 
virtues, foibles, weaknesses, and eccentrici- 
ties. In every sketch there is always some- 
thing a little grotesque in an amusing way, 
and something attractively human. 


Miscellaneous. 


New issues in the popular series of ‘Twen- 
tieth Century Juveniles, published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., are Beaufort Chums (75 
cents), by Edwin L. Sabin,—a lively story 
about boys who were to be depended on for 
extracting the greatest possible amount of 
fun, regardless of danger, from their oppor- 
tunities,—and The Story of the Big Front 
Door (75 cents), by Mary F. Leonard. The 
latter book is a reprint of a story that proved 
exceptionally popular when it first appeared 
some seven years ago. Both of the books 
rank among the best of the series. 


Older readers may be allowed to wonder 
sometimes wherein the incomparable charm 
of Chatterbox resides. The stories are not 
unusual, many of the articles are instructive, 
and the pictures are rather old-fashioned; 
but no other collection takes the place of it, 
and its loyal admirers do not outgrow their 
appreciation. It is an endless resource, 
and on a rainy day all the old volumes are 
brought out regularly; but the new one 
holds the right of way at present. ‘These 
annual volumes have appeared, first with 
the imprint of Estes & Lauriat, later with 
that of Dana Estes & Co. for nearly thirty 
years. 


Folk-lore tales from the Pacific coast have 
been collected by Katherine Chandler, and 
are here published by Ginn & Co., under the 
title In the Reign of Coyote. It will be re- 
membered that Coyote, according to Indian 
tradition, was the maker of the world, and 
by his cunning assigned to different animals 
their respective places. How the animals 
got their colors, why the snakes change their 
skin, why the bat is blind, and the mosquito 
hates smoke, and the owl eats only small 
creatures,—all these stories and many more 
are told by Indians to two small children, 
somewhat after the Uncle Remus fashion. 
There are twenty-seven stories in this small 
book, just the right length for a good-night 
story. 


Burges Johnson has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful in his Rhymes jor Little Boys, recently 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., as 
any one may find out for himself by taking 
the trouble to try them on the nearest 
youngster of his acquaintance. Most of the 
verses are in small boy language, and the 
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delight of going barefoot or of ‘‘ketchin’ 
rides,” the foolishness of older folk who 
“laugh at things that isn’t jokes,” the deep, 
dark secrets of ‘‘our gang,’’ and the despair 
of things that get themselves lost are all 
made fresh and vivid again as seen through 
the boy’s eyes. We have not too many 
books of real child verse, and these fill a 
place of their own. The book is published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., and sold for 
$1 net. 


The Portland publisher, Mr. Thomas B. 
Mosher, has done genuine service for his day 
and generation in bringing to notice lovely 
things that were in danger of being forgotten 
or in giving fit setting to acknowledged mas- 
terpieces that ought to be better known. 


His books, even the tiniest of them, are | 


suggestive of the best things in literature; 
and, if a buyer knows his own taste, or is 
fairly catholic in his appreciation, he can 
hardly go far astray in accepting their 
Christmas hints. The Legend of Saint Julian, 
Hospitaller (75 cents), the story which needed 
Flaubert’s imagination to bring out the 
subtle meaning, has been translated by 
Agnes Lee with rare understanding of its 
spirit and the characteristic harmonies of 
Flaubert’s phrasing. Moreover, one who 
does not know Flaubert well will feel from 
the preface that the door has been opened 
to himinto new enjoyment. A Little Gar- 
land of Celtic Verse and A Little Garland of 
Christmas Verse (50 cents each) are twin 
collections. The first shows again Mr. 
Mosher’s power of selection, and illustrates, 
as no other books of its size can, the wild, 
sweet mysticism of our Irish singers. The 
other brings together the dear old hymns, 
dating from the days when the faith of the 
Church found its truest expression in the 
Christmas celebration, with the newer songs 
and carols that were born from a faith as 
serene and a tenderer thought of humanity. 
The result of the selections gathered from 
Walt Whitman by Horace Traubel, and 
published with the title, The Book of Heav- 
enly Death ($1), is a striking presentation of 
the undoubting, absolutely unwavering con- 
victions which the poet held in regard to 
the future life. ‘I see,” he said; and again, 
“Death is not something that stops us, but 
something that helps us on.’’ There is deep 
and full inspiration in these connected pas- 
sages, and it was a good thought thus to 
bring them together. More than one har- 
mony of the Gospels has been made in the 
last few years, and The Sayings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ($1.50), as recorded by the four 
evangelists, have been collected and arranged 
by J. W. Mackail in a way that makes clear 
the different phases which successively or 
concurrently appear in the method and mat- 
ter of the recorded teaching. In a few in- 
stances the Greek has been retranslated, 
when the authorized English version seemed 
to require it. No one who has not read a 
straightforward, harmonized version of this 
kind is likely to appreciate the gain which 
comes. from the uninterrupted flow of the 
thought of Jesus. The familiar words gain 
new meaning and the dignity and power of 
the thought impress afresh. The book ought 
to find many friends in this Christmas season. 
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Daughters of | 
the Puritans 
By SETH C. BEACH 


Biographies of seven fa- | 
mous New England women. 


$1.10 net; $1.20 by mail. 


James 
Martineau 


By J. Estlin Carpenter 


Southern 


An intimate biography 
rich in new material. 


$2.50 xet ; $2.70 by mail. 


Anchors of 
the Soul 


By BROOKE HERFORD 


Representing the author’s 
best work. Not an ordi- 
nary book. 


$1.50 met; $1.60 by mail. 


by topics. 


The above will 
be sent “on ap- 
proval” tf desired 


Forty Antbems 


for Use in 


Liberal Churches. 


This volume contains anthems by twenty- 
eight composers, among whom are Buck, Barn- 
by, Gounod, Sullivan, King Hall, Foster, Tours 
and Mendelssohn. Frederic Field Bullard, Fred- 
erick M. Stevenson, Herbert Walter Wareing, 
John E. West, and J. Varley Roberts are also 
represented. Four of the numbers are for 
Christmas, and several for Easter and other 
occasions. 


The collection was compiled by a committee | 


appointed by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the improvement of church music. 
The selection of the music was intrusted to 
Benjamin F. Whelpley, F. W. Wodell, and 
Arthur Foote. The words were carefully scru- 
tinized by several clergymen, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 

The book comprises two hundred and twenty- 
seven pages, and is bound in serviceable board 
covers with cloth back. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
Copies sent for examination. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 


Order of your Home Dealer or the above Houses, 


GOOD _FOR_ CHRISTMAS _ GIFTS 


Augustus 


Conant 
By ROBERT COLLYER 


The story of an Illinois 
pioneer and preacher. 


60 cents vet ; 65 cents by 
mail. 


From Servi- 
tude 
to Service 


A history of the work of 
institutions for 
the education of the Negro. 
By six college presidents 
and professors. 


$1.10 wet; $1.20 by mail. 


Apples oi 
Gold. 


COMPILED BY 


Clara Bancroft Beatley. 


A beautiful gift book of 
selections of verse arranged 


$1.00 net; $1.10 by mail. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


American Unitarian Association 
BOSTON 


Eulychus 


By BROOKE HERFORD 


A delicious book of hu- 
mor, both keen and kindly. 


70 cents met; 75 cents by 
mail. 


Agnosticism 
and Theism | 
By Richard A. Armstrong é 


A presentation of modern 
scholarship on these ques- 
tions. 


80 cents et; 88 cents by 
mail. 


Tides of the | 
Spirit 
SELECTIONS FROM THE 


WRITINGS OF MARTINEAU 


By Albert Lazenby 

Inspiring extracts of a 
devotional and_ ethical 
nature. 


$1.00 wet; $1.10 by mail. 


Ask for the 
new fall bulletin 
Sent on request. 


GOD AND HIS WORLD 


A Series of Sermons on Evolution 


Gop. 

RELIGION AND EVOLUTION. 

OnE LorRD AND His NAME ONE. 

JESUS AND THE EVOLUTION OF THE KINGDOM 
oF GoD. 

| EXPERIMENTAL THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

FATE AND FREEDOM. 

Gop MINUS MAN AND GoD IN MAN. 

IMMORTALITY. 


BY 


SAMUEL R. CALTHROP 


Minister, May Memorial Church (Unitarian), 
Syracuse, New York. 


Price $1.25 Postage ioc. extra 


May be ordered from UNITARIAN BOOK- 
ROOM, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - .- - Boston 
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Che Dome. 
This Little Boy was Right. 


Said Peter Paul Augustus: ‘‘When I am grown a man, 
I’ll help my dearest mother the very best I can. 

I'll wait upon her kindly; she’ll lean upon my arm; 
I’ll lead her very gently, and keep her safe from harm. 


“But, when I think upon it, the time will be so long,” 

Said Peter Paul Augustus, ‘‘before I’m tall and strong, 

I think it would be wiser to be her pride and joy 

By helping her my very best while I’m a little boy.” 
—The Brown Memorial Monthly. 


For the Christian Register. 


Marie’s Light. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


“Now, don’t forget the red slippers,” a 
querulous voice shouted down the rickety 
stairs, and continued to sound in the ears of 
Marie Niccoli long after she had closed the 
door. 

It was no new refrain, but dated from the 
day when Sadie Brooks brought a pair of 
dainty red slippers from the Christmas tree, 
and held them before Anita’s envious eyes. 

Anita was quite like other children in want- 
ing pretty things, but unlike many of them 
in one particular, and this difference made it 
so difficult for Marie to refuse her slightest 
request. 

When the little girl was two and her sister 
six, a terrible fire broke out in the vicinity 
of the court, too near the squalid building 
that served as home for their peace of mind. 
Aroused by the kind woman on the floor 
below, Marie snatched sleeping Anita in her 
arms, and made her way to the street. 

She never knew how it happened, but the 
crowd of spectators could have told her that 
the young arms were far too frail for their 
burden. Marie slipped upon the curb, and 
poor Anita fell upon the jagged stones that 
showed her no pity. 

Although a mere child, the older girl never 
forgot the grave nod of the doctor’s head 
and his half-whispered words, “A cripple for 
life’’; and from that moment she accepted her 
sad responsibility without a murmur, except 
to say to herself, ‘‘I was to blame.” 

Marie had started an hour earlier that 
morning than was her usual habit; for she 
was to take a note from Miss LaMonde, the 
fashionable dressmaker, to a _ customer, 
whose home was far from the dwellings of 
Poverty Court. ‘The beautiful picture spread 
before her in the eastern sky was all un- 
heeded; for her fingers tingled in the sharp 
air of the breaking day, and the thought 
that she was no nearer to buying the longed- 
for slippers made her heart too sad for a mite 
of thirteen. 

“Tf she only hadn’t heard me! 
still as a mouse! 
slippers?”’ was the question that kept pace 
continually with her steps as she drew near 
the broad avenue. 

“Out here I guess they don’t have to 
count their pennies. ‘They don’t care how 
much every dozen of eggs costs, and Anita 
must have two raw eggs a day.’”’ Just here 
the sombre train of thought was interrupted; 
for close by the stone wall, and resembling it 


I went as | 
How can I get her those | 
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tected something unusual. Pushing away 
the grimy earth, she stooped, and lo, spread 
before her lay—a purse! 

How her heart throbbed! How the trem- 
bling fingers clutched it with a convulsive 
grasp! Five dollars—ten—two more in 
change! And no one to be seen! An un- 
broken stretch of country without a witness 
to her discovery! 

More careful examination showed that 
part of the silver filagree was broken, and in- 
side, upon the silk lining, a monogram, M. N., 
appeared so convincingly before her, Marie 
exclaimed with a half gasp, ‘‘ My letters, too!” 
Do you wonder that she believed some good 
fairy had led her steps to that very spot? 
Oh, what visions of red slippers, pretty rib- 
bons, for Anita, with not a thought for her- 
self, beckoned her on and ever on, when sud- 
denly a sunbeam flashed across her path: a 
quiver of light followed her, as it danced along 
the stone wall, and caught Marie’s eyes with 
its gleam. What caused it? The purse 
with its silver ornaments was safely hidden 
in her dress, and she held only an envelope 
in her hand. 

“What 7s that light?” she queried, as it 
flashed again. And then there came as 
vividly to her mind the thought of the little 
silver cross, emblem of the King’s Daughters, 
that she always wore about her neck. Ah, 
that was the explanation of that reflection 
cast by the early sunbeams! All unknown 
to its wearer the cross had slipped outside 
of the little jacket, and turned its bright 
light upon her wandering steps. How viv- 
idly Miss Gould’s words came to her memory: 
“Girls, if you wear the cross with the spirit 
of Jesus, it will always help you to be true 
daughters of the King.” Marie’s dream of 
red slippers, pretty furbelows, and possible 
pies and cake, was in danger of being shat- 
tered; for a warning voice that would not 
be stilled made itself heard. 

At last the Carryl residence was reached, 
and, as the bell clanged through the silent 
hall, Marie had time to think that it was too 
early to expect that any but the servants 
could be seen, and she gave the purse a reas- 
suring pat in its hiding-place as the note was 
left in the maid’s hand and she took her 
homeward way. 

“Oh, if I only had just these two dollars! 
Wouldn’t Anita be pleased, and no one would 
be the wiser. I’m here all alone.”’ 

“Aush,”’ a voice made answer, “you are 
not alone. You would know it, and God,— 
you, a King’s Daughter.” 

Ah, the terrible tempter that walked with 
Marie that morning! What wonder the girl’s 
face, when she at last reached Miss lLaMonde’s, 
looked careworn, and its flush gave way to 
a deadly pallor as she sat bowed over her 
work later in the day. 

The hands, usually so clever, made such a 
bungle of the hemming that the forewoman 
exclaimed: “What on earth is the matter 
with you, Marie? You’re making a bad 
job of this. I guess you’d better leave it, 
and match this silk that we need right away.” 

Again the tempter was at her elbow, yes, 
at every turn of the road; for never was such 
a fascinating array of attractive foot-wear 
of every device spread before the little girl. 


with its gray color, the little traveller de- | But she looked down upon the cross, and 
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grew still, saying, as if in reply to an unseen 
foe: “No, I’ll not look that way again. Anita 
and I had better go barefooted all our lives 
than touch one cent of money that isn’t ours.” 

And now she was back again, and met by 
Miss LaMonde, who had been informed of her 
unsatisfactory work; but she had lost her 
half-timid shrinking manner, her struggle 
had left her a conqueror, and with a new 
resoluteness she turned to her employer, and 
asked, ‘‘May I see you, please?” 

“Yes, if you'll be quick, before the next 
customer comes. Is your sister worse?’ 
Miss LaMonde inquired. 

Marie dropped the purse from her hands. 
as if the very thought of it brought its poison- 
ous dart, and exclaimed, “I found this on 
my way to Mrs. Carryl’s, and I’ve been so 
nervous; for you see it’s got ten dollars in 
it, and’’— 

“Why, yes, dear, I see,” kindly interrupted 
the good woman, ‘“‘and just your letters, too, 
‘M. N.’ I suppose that money looked pretty 
good to you; but now, child, you’ve done 
just right in bringing it to me. We'll adver- 
tise it. You're a good girl!”’ 

Thereupon, most unexpectedly to Miss 
LaMonde, Marie burst into a flood of tears, 
and frankly told her the whole story of her 
temptation. 

At five o’clock of that eventful day, when 
Miss LaMonde came to the door of the work- 
room and asked for Marie, the girl’s heart 
gave a nervous bound; but her conscience 
told her she had nothing to fear. 

“Here, Marie,’’ Miss LaMonde said, “I 
have a clew to the owner of the purse. Mrs. 
Merriam’s friend called to see her just before 
she left for the city, and told her she had lost 
her purse. Her name is Margaret Norton, 
and there were ten dollars and change in it. 
So I think we’ve found an owner without the 
trouble of advertising it.” 

Mrs, Merriam’s eyes rested upon the girl's 
face with so much tenderness the tears threat- 
ened to overwhelm Marie, but Miss LaMonde’s 
customer tactfully appreciated the situa- 
tion, and said :— 

“My friend will want to see you, for she’ll 
be so happy to have her purse.” 

“You see, Marie,’ Miss LaMonde inter- 
posed, ‘it was one of her father’s last gifts, 
and she felt terribly when she thought it was 
lost. Now go to my desk, and bring it to 
Mrs. Merriam.” 

Marie’s absence afforded a few moments 
for hurried conversation, which resulted in 
Mrs. Merriam’s suggesting that she go in her 
carriage, as it was Miss Norton’s day at 
home. 

“Tl fix you up a bit,’’ Miss LaMonde said, 
interpreting the girl’s confusion. 

“Oh, don’t smooth her curls. Let them 
be just so!” exclaimed Mrs. Merriam, as she 
assisted her on with her coat and hat. 

That ride was a revelation to Mrs. Merriam, 
who had never fully realized how the other 
half of the world lived, and, by the time they 
were ushered into Miss Norton’s reception- 
room, Marie’s cheeks were as red as the 
coveted slippers, and her eyes drooped under 
their long lashes, but opened wide as a vision 
of loveliness approached. 

From that moment she always spoke of 
Miss Margaret Norton as “her beautiful 
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lady,” and the memory of that evening’s 
talk never faded from her recollection. 
When, to the interested inquiries, she told her 
pitiful story to Miss Norton,—how she de- 
pended upon a neighbor to care for Anita 
through the day, and, having only Sundays 
for her baking, the little girl had never known 
a day free froin care :— 

“You are so young, too!’’ Miss Norton ex- 
claimed. ‘I wonder you have any roses in 
your cheeks, but now I'll tell you something. 
To-day is Friday, you know, and, when I 
send you back to-night to Anita, I’ll give 
James a basket with something for your 
Sunday dinner, for I want to call upon you 
and that little sister in the afternoon, if 
you will allow me; and here,” she added, 
slipping an envelope into Marie’s hand, ‘‘is 
alittle bit of a ‘thank-you’ just for yourself. 
Mind, you don’t use it for the slippers, be- 
cause, if you do, you will be stealing my 
secret. You must have a new pair of shoes 
right off, child; for yours are through to the 
ground. I understand how it is you have 
never thought much about yourself. What 
is that I see about your neck? Across? Do 
you belong to a club?” she asked. 

“Yes, I am a King’s Daughter,” Marie 
replied simply. 

“Ah, and a good one, too, that no King 
would be ashamed of, dear.’”’ Miss Norton 
drew the girl closely to her, and said, ‘“‘You 
have fought a good fight, and have not been 
beaten.” 

It surely proved to be the turning-point 
in the lives of these two children of the tene- 
ments. And, when that very Sunday Miss 
Norton arrived with a pair of red slippers 
so exactly suited to Anita, the latter agreed 
with Marie that the beautiful lady seemed 
like a “truly” fairy; for who but a sprite 
would have known just the kind and size of 
slippers to bring? 

That their fairy was never weary of wav- 
ing her magic wand was also shown when a 
few weeks later a consultation was arranged 
with eminent surgeons, and Anita, wafted 
away to a dainty bed in the children’s ward 
of the new hospital, felt she was in a land of 
milk and fresh eggs. 

It certainly seemed almost too good to be 
true when Marie heard with a glad heart the 
verdict of the doctors, that in time her sister 
would walk like other children. 

Was it strange that among her childhood’s 
treasures she guarded most zealously the 
symbol of her trial and victory, the little 
silver cross, whose light did not fail, but 
which showed her, in the inidst of discourage- 
ment and poverty, the way to be a true 
daughter of the King? 


A Happy Family. 


On the farm of Amos M. Collins, near 
Bainbridge, Ohio, dwells in undisturbed 
bliss a most curiously assorted family, pre- 
sided over by a demure house cat. Several 
weeks ago Tabby gave birth to a pair of 
healthy kittens, which, in the course of 
events, grew apace. When old enough to 
get about, they went on a foraging expedi- 
tion in a wood near by, accompanied by 
the mother. In their peregrination they 
discovered a gray squirrel’s nest in which 
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two young squirrels lay sleeping. The curi- 
osity of the kittens was aroused, and they 
soon nade friends with the squirrels. Their 
overtures were received in the same spirit, 
and, while the mother-cat sat contentedly 
on a log, kittens and squirrels enjoyed a 
frolic. When it finally became dusk, the cat 
quickly took one of the squirrels in her 
mouth and carried it to the farm, returning 
for the other one in a few minutes, The 
squirrels are now safely housed with the 
kittens, and the cat watches over the chil- 
dren of her adoption as carefully as over 
her own offspring —Cincinnatc Inquirer. 


May’s Rainy-day Rhyme. 


I’ve said it once, I’ve said it twice, 
I’ve said it over and over, 

But still the rain comes pouring down— 
See how it bends the clover! 

Oh, if it storms like this all day, 
No playmates can come near me ; 

I’ll say again my little rhyme— 
Perhaps the rain will hear me. 


“Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day ; 
Let the little children play !’’ 


Now do you think the raindrops heard? 
For soon they ceased their tinkle, 
And from the sky the clouds drew back, 
And left a bright blue wrinkle. 
“© mamma, look,”’ said little May, 
“T think the rain must hear me, 
And see how very kind it is— 
Here is the sunshine near me. 


‘Rain, rain, go away, 

Come again another day ; 

Let the little children play !’’ 
—Ninette M, Lowater. 


A Genuine Letter. 


The following letter was taken down 
on the machine exactly as the small boy 
dictated it to his mother :— 


My dear grandmamma: 1 have made a 
scrap book in kindergarten. We are going 
to Boston next fall. I am anyway. I am 
going to send you this scrap book. I made 
this rabbit tomorrow and I just finished it 
in time to go in the scrap book. I can’t 
go to kindergarten some of the time because 
I want to go to Boston. School has let out 
and we are having a vacation and I hope 
we will have a good time. I love you— 
that’s for Edif—but I love grandma and 
grandpa too, you know. and Edif too and a 
kissand three kisses for each and for grandma 
and for grandpa and for Edif. And now 
lets see. The boys now pretty soon will 
have a vacation like I, and I got some new 
boots and some new shirt waists, and they 
are blue—one’s blue and one’s white and 
one’s brown. And we have got a dog and we 
feed him with bread and milk and in a big 
saucer. That’s the truth. And his dinner 
is bread and milk in a big saucer, in the 
same one, and we have lemonade sometimes. 
Now this is something for Edif. Some lem- 
onade what Edif haven’t had, these hot 
days. Now say something about the scrap 
book to grandmamma. They have got 
red thread and red pencils; and mamma 
and my bouvvers have got some new shirts 
and some new garters. A different kind. 
Hannah cooked my lemonade one time. 
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Pretty tear last Sunday is coming. [1 
have not the slightest idea what he means 
by that, but he says it must go in.] And 
Hannah and me is going out sometimes 
and eat dinner in the park and come back 
for supper time and if she (that’s Edif) wants 
to come back, she had better come back 
quick and go out with us. Sometimes I 
eat chicken for my supper. 


Goodbye from 
BROWNIE. 


Toy Animals. 


It is really amazing to note what a wide 
range of possibilities the animal world has 
furnished the makers of mechanical toys. 
Besides their ability to utter most natural 
sounds, the animals in this year’s Christmas 
display perform the most astounding feats. 
There are gymnastic bears and all kinds of 
beasts that are proficient in walking the 
tight-rope; there are pigs that will continue 
to blow real soap bubbles as long as the basin 
in front of them is kept filled with soap-suds; 
there are dogs that operate a laundry; 
monkeys that dance, play at ball, or do a 
dozen other things; rabbits that jump out 
of a cabbage head or a rose, somewhat as 
the old ‘‘jack” used to pop out of his box, 
except that the modern toy is more delib- 
erate and graceful of motion. There are 
animals in all sorts of vehicles; fishes that 
swim in real water and that may be caught 
with a real line—if the necessary magnet 
is first attached to it; there are birds that 
fly, and beasts that walk, kick up their heels, 
and jump about in a most amusing fashion. 
In fact, almost all the latest toy animals, 
whatever their cost may be, are possessed of 
either voice or motion, and many are en- 
dowed with both accomplishments.—Public 
Opinion. 


A Brave Robin. 


One day, while passing a farm in Corn- 
wall, a gentleman’s attention was excited 
by the movements of a robin, which flew 
around him and flapped its wings close to 
his face, plainly showing that it was anxious 
to ‘catch his eye.” Following the bird, 
which came backward and forward to make 
sure he was coming, he wasat last led toa 
hedge. By going close up to the branches 
he was able to discover the cause of the robin’s 
distress. A rat was inthe nest. It jumped 
out the moment it was detected. As the 
kindly gentleman walked away, the robin 
greeted his departure with a chorus of thanks, 
blithely chirruped.—Presbyterian. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the Circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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International Notes. 


M. Miguel, late minister of finance in 
Prussia, has recently investigated the wealth 
of the Jesuit order, which he estimates at 
two thousand million francs. 

Twenty years ago each professor of Prot- 
estant theology had on an average twenty- 
eight hearers in his class-room. Ten years 
later this number sank to sixteen. The 
figures for 1905 show a further reduction to 
ten. Catholic professors twenty years ago 
averaged seventeen students in their classes, 
but to-day average nineteen. 

Prof. Nath Sen of Calcutta, and repre- 
sentative of the Brahmo-Somaj, or associa- 
tion of Hindu theists, has been sojourning 
among us. His voice has been heard in 
our pulpits and at meetings of our ministers 
and laity: he has attended our churches and 
clubs, visited Harvard College and Concord, 
and come into close personal touch with our 
religious and educational life. ‘The impres- 
sion he has everywhere made is that of a 
thoughtful, broad, cultivated, spiritually- 
minded man, of much eloquence of speech 
and lovableness of nature. He will take 
back with him to his native country the 
assurances of our interest in the movement 
he represents, and our personal good will for 
him and his fellow-belieyers. 

We have not seen it mentioned in reports 
of the great Peace Congress at Lucerne that 
Count Gurowski de Weczly of Poland in- 
formed the delegates that he would place 
$120,000 at the disposition of the Congress 
with which to erect a permanent peace 
museum in place of the present temporary 
structure, 

The German General Evangelical Protes- 
tant Missionary Association is the name of 
the liberal foreign missionary society main- 
tained by the progressive element in the 
German and Swiss churches. It has sta- 
tions in Kyoto and Tokyo, Japan, and in 
China, employing some seven missionaries, 
men of culture and breadth of mind, in 
friendly relations with our Unitarian mis- 
sions. 

Prof. Harnack’s appointment as librarian 
of the Imperial Library at Berlin will not 
necessitate his withdrawal from his univer- 
sity duties, as was hoped on the one side 
and feared on the other. He will continue 
his seminar with the theological students 
and his literary activity. 

In the current number of the Hibbert Re- 
view, the editor, Rev. L. P. Jacks, contrib- 
utes an article entitled ‘‘Is the Moral Su- 
premacy of Christianity in Danger?” Mr. 
Jacks contrasts with the lax morality of 
Christian countries the Japanese character 
and methods of moral teaching. ‘‘The yel- 
low peril,” he tells us, ‘“‘is an ethical phe- 
nomenon,” 

“Frugality, fealty, filial piety, a high re- 
gard for the obligations of truth, freedom 
from mercenary motives, faithfulness in 
keeping promises, the readiness to sacrifice 
life without a murmur at the call of duty,— 
these things are not merely talked about at 
school. They become part ef the life-blood 
of the children: they are an indelible ideal 
impressed upon them in early days, which 
they carry with them through all their life. 
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|‘The will power of the community ‘is un- 


dergoing a process of continuous cultiva- 
tion; individual selfishness is being checked; 
the sense of obligation to some kind of ‘‘not- 
self” is being wrought into the fibre of the 
race.’ 

“The love of beauty is an active force in 
the daily life of the whole Japanese nation. 
With us the beautiful is an adornment and 
a luxury, with them it is daily meat and 
drink: with us it is the purchased possession 
of the rich, with them it is the birthright of 
the people. . . . She alone among living na- 
tions has a truly national art, her senses are 
refined, and her tastes fastidious, her poor 
love beauty and seek their pleasures among 
flowers.” 

Over against this picture of the Japanese 
Mr. Jacks sets the condition of Christendom 
as he sees it. ‘‘The contrast then reduces 
itself to this: that whereas Buddhist Japan 
has both a national art and national moral- 
ity, we have neither.”” ‘There may be tens 
of thousands of individuals who love and 
seek for righteousness, but “the community 
as such can appeal to no certain principles 
for the moral guidance of its acts.” 

Especially striking is the contrast when 
we think of the so-called religious teaching 
in our schools. ‘‘We have made idols of 
our theological jealousies and ecclesiastical 
divisions, and in blind devotion to these 
have trusted to scraps of doctrinal patter 
to form the manhood of the race, and to 
save us from being as Sodom and Gomorrah 
in the day of judgment. In how many of 
the schools of the people are the lessons of 
private and social duty being effectively 
taught? How many make it their aim to 
teach the elements of self-respect and self- 
control? Where do we find. a higher place 
given to courtesy, self-subordination, tem- 
perance, courage, filial piety than to the 
Latin Accidence or ‘the requirements of the 
Code’ ?” 

There is in all this no suggestion that the 
Christian ideal is to blame. “That the 


Christian ideal of moral excellence is splen- 


did, even unsurpassed, no one doubts.” 
But it is no less certain that the West has 
failed to justify that ideal both in na- 
tional and private life. 

The editor of the Inquirer, commenting 
on this article, says:— 

“The greatness of the Japanese ought not 
to make us change Christianity for Buddh- 
ism. It is the challenge of a religious friend, 
not seeking to destroy, but to make us 
ashamed of our inconsistency and blindness 
and half-heartedness and irreligion, There 
is no doctrinal or intellectual challenge from 
Japan: it is a moral challenge. The more a 
true Christian learns to admire and respect 
a true Buddhist, the more he will desire to 
become, not a Buddhist, but a better Chris- 
tian. It is with the object of making better 
Christians that Mr. Jacks’ noble article is 
written.” 

A warm friend of our International cause, 
Rev. Richard Lyttle, Unitarian minister of 
Moneyrea, Ireland, recently passed away. 
Of his funeral service, we read :— 

“Mr. Lyttle had left instructions in his 
will that he should be buried at Moneyrea, 
and at ten o’clock a procession was formed, 
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and moved in that direction. Catholic 
priests, clergy of all denominations, mem- 
bers of Parliament, doctors, barristers, 
magistrates, farmers, laborers, men of all 
classes fell in and formed one vast, quiet, 
orderly procession. Belfast showed a noble 
side of its character in the universal sym- 
pathy everywhere displayed, and rarely 
indeed has it been lifted so high above its 
ancient feuds as in its tribute to a man 
loved and honored of-all parties. The pro- 
cession was ‘a never-to-be-forgotten sight. 
Men of all sects and parties marched side 
by side, passers-by reverently bared their 
heads, factories ceased working as the cor- 
tége passed, school children stood lined up 
in front of their buildings, all vehicular and 
tramway traffic was stopped; and thus the 
great procession marched on, steadily breast- 
ing the long hills of their seven-mile march,— 
a wonderful tribute to the character of a 
man who could thus weld so vast a concourse 
into one bond of reverent sympathy. Ar- 
rived at Moneyrea, Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
B.A., conducted the service, and Rev. 
Charles Peach delivered a brief address. Of 
the feeling aroused in the Moneyrea district 
itself, no adequate description can be given. 
There was sorrow in every home. Every- 
where men greeted each other with the local 
expression, ‘We have met witha loss.’ Meet- 
ings were postponed, football matches aban- 
doned. There was no heart in the country 
for either work or play. It was not one 
congregation or one party, but a whole vast 
countryside mourning the loss of a true and 
trusted friend. 

“On the Sunday following the funeral a 


memorial service was held at Moneyrea, 


There was a very large congregation, and 
many of those present were deeply affected 
by the solemnity of the service.” 

And all this touching display of sorrow 
and affection was called forth by the death 
of a Unitarian, a type of Christian whom 
the Federation of Churches declares to be 
unworthy of recognition or fellowship! 


At Cape Rozier. 


Reaching out into the Penobscot Bay, five 
miles below Castine, Me., is a neck of land 
known as Cape Rozier. It was settled some 
time before the American Revolution by 
Dutch and English immigrants. Almost 
from the first it has been a ‘‘breeding-place’’ 
for seafaring men, and perhaps no other 
place along the Maine coast has produced 
more sea captains. 

As a rule, men who follow the sea are 
broad-minded. ‘There is something about the 
ocean that gives to those who battle with it 
a wide, generous view of men and things. 
In matters pertaining to religion they do 
not always measure well with the accepted 
standards of orthodoxy. Yet to those who 
know them best they are never thought of 
as irreligious. Given to hospitality, brave, 
generous to a fault, abounding with the milk 
of human kindness, they are good neighbors 
and citizens. Accustomed to the stern 
realities of life, familiar with hardships, they 


have no use for an emasculate man or an. 


emasculate religion, But to things true, 


> 
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honest, and of good report there is always a 
generous response. 

Not until recently has there ever been a 
church on the Cape. Years ago meetings 
were held by itinerant and local preachers in 
school-houses and in the homes of the vil- 
lagers. But the doctrine was of such a 
crude, rigid sort that the impression it left 
upon the minds of the younger generation 
was not of the sort to command their al- 
legiance or respect. A hell paved with the 
skulls of infants, not a span long, ghastly 
pictures of souls in eternal torment, the 
lonesomeness of heaven, were not attractive 
as a religion, yet such was much of the preach- 
ing a half century ago on the Cape. 

But it all had a humorous as well as a re- 
pellent side. The following are some of the 
well-remembered sayings of ‘‘sistren’” and 
“brethren” in times of great religious fervor. 
“Rather than give up the hope I have in my 
Saviour,’”’ declared a sister, ‘I had rather 
dig clams on a mussel bed till I wore my 
finger nails off up to my elbows.’ And 
another is reported to have said in describ- 
ing her religious feelings, “I feel like a churn, 
I look like a churn, and I believe to the Lord 
I am a churn.” This was how a “brother”’ 
expressed his belief in the near approach of 
the Last Day, “Dear brethren and sistren, 
you had better get a board, and, if you cannot 
get a board, get a shingle, and, if you can’t 
get a shingle, get a slab; for the good ship 
Zion is bearing down under full sail, winged 
out with both anchors ahead.” 
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These and many other yarns are spun by 
the ‘‘old salts’? about the days ‘‘when I was 
a boy and was dragged off on Sunday to 
hear Elder So and So discourse on re- 
ligion.”’ 

It should not, then, be a source of wonder 
that people somewhat isolated from the 
great theological changes which have taken 
place in the last fifty years should not stand 
out conspicuously as church builders. For | 
these hard-headed, sensible people have no | 
use for the theological dunnage of their an- 
cestors. 


| 


About fifteen years ago Cape Rozier was | 
discovered by the summer visitor. He came, | 
he saw its rugged beauty, and far away from | 
the city’s rush and turmoil he experienced | 
its quiet restfulness. He drank in its salty, 
bracing air. He saw the splendor of its 
sunsets and the grandeur of its mountains | 
and hills, and then, vacation over, he went 
back to tell his friends. And so it happens 
that several hundred rest seekers and sight 
seekers now visit the Cape every summer. 

It was from the summer visitor. that a 
request for a chapel first came. ‘If we must 
furnish our summer folk buckboards, tennis 
courts, and canoes, then why not grant them 
achapel?”’ was the argument that soon formed 
the ladies into a sewing circle, whose sole 
purpose was to provide funds for a ‘‘meetin’- 
house.” 

As there were so many different shades of 
religious opinion represented by those who 
contributed to the success of this new project, 
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it was decided that it should bear no particu- 
lar denominational brand, but should be 
known as a ‘“‘union chapel.’’ But, when the 
little edifice was nearly completed, and each 
one looked forward to the time when he 
would hear the message spoken in his own 
tongue, certain men came over from “‘Anti- 
och” and “Iconium’’ and persuaded some of 


ithe brethren that their eternal salvation 


depended upon the choice of preachers to 
fill this waiting pulpit. For, they were told, 
certain denominations there are whose min- 
isters are emissaries of the devil and are 
known to the elect as Unitarians and Univer- 
salists. Here was a sunken reef which must 
be avoided. So the pious remnant in whom 
the voice of John Calvin still found an echo 
of response gathered themselves together 
and unanimously declared that the chapel 
should be called “Union,” but not by any 
hook or crook should Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists be allowed to lead the elect astray. 
The Scriptural passage quoted at this time 
was, “Go ye out from among them.” And 
so it happened that the ‘Union’ chapel, 
built for the edification of the summer visitor, 
went to the leeward of the sunken reef, and 
soon was comfortably resting in the Methodist 
haven. 

But the “Union” project also weathered 
the gale. Under the leadership of an ef- 
ficient and enthusiastic lady a new fund 
was raised for another chapel. A lot of 
land was donated in the centre of the Cape. 
It is a beautiful site, commanding a splendid 


below. 
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view of the islands down the bay Some 
gave their work and others material; and, 
after several years of patient effort, urged 
on by the never-flagging zeal of their leader, 
the exterior of the little chapel was com- 
pleted. 

While this work was going on, Rev. Wal- 
ter C. Peirce, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Castine, was holding services Sunday after- 
noons in the school-house at Harborside, the 
northern part of the Cape. From the very 
first Mr. Peirce was given the most cordial 
welcome; and, when his congregations out- 
grew the seating capacity of the school-house, 
he was invited to preach in the then unfinished 
chapel. The invitation was accepted, and 
thus began one of the most interesting and 
promising religious movements on the coast 
of Maine. 

Mr. Peirce’s congregations never number 
less than fifty people, and during the summer 
season they often fill the chapel. People 
come from far and near, and there is hardly 
a service that does not have a representative 
from almost every family on the Cape. 

Although Mr. Peirce is in charge of this 
movement, by unanimous consent ministers 
of all denominations from time to time are 
heard. These people care little for de- 
nominational distinctions; but, if a parson 
desires a second hearing, he must steer clear 
of ‘‘election,’’ “eternal damnation,’’ and other 
kindred subjects. ‘I like the cut of Mr. 
Peirce’s jib,” said an old salt. ‘“He talks 
sense, and he makes a fellow feel pretty 
mean if he’s got any contraband in his 
cargo,” 

But these people are not hearers of the word 
only: they are doers as well. A flourishing 
Sunday-school has been organized, with a 
staff of very earnest and able teachers, In 
August a fair was held and cleared over $60. 
This money went toward completing the un- 
finished interior. The minister gives his 
services; but, in recognition of his faithful 
work, there was recently handed him a purse 
of $25. 

On the 17th of September Mr. Peirce, as- 
sisted by the president of his society, dedi- 
cated the chapel to the worship of God and 
the service of man. Other ministers had 
been invited to take part, but a storm pre- 
vented them from being present. An in- 
teresting service on August 27 was the chris- 
tening of several children. 

Among those deserving of much credit for 
the success of this interesting movement are 
the members of the Unitarian church at 
Castine. The pulpit and pulpit furnishings 
were gifts from them, and the success of the 
recent fair was largely due to their generous 
patronage. Of Mr. Peirce and his faithful 
wife for their unwearied devotion and tact- 
ful good sense too much cannot be said. 
‘To the people of the Cape, who have a genuine 
contempt for all shams, and more especially 
religious shams, they have commended their 
lives and their religion; and they have been 
more than successful in finding a ready ac- 
ceptance for a simple, liberal gospel of love 
to God and love to man. 

May the little Union chapel set among the 
quiet hills of Maine ever shed a peaceful 
light upon the path of men who need its 
guiding rays. And may the spirit of the 
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Master who makes of many one keep it in 
the union of kindred souls who love and 


serve the truth. Cc. M. G. 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Reports and Church News. 


We have been puzzled at times to account 
for statements positively made that reports 
of meetings have been sent to the Christian 
Register and have not been published. As 
the statements made to us have never cor- 
responded with our own knowledge of facts, 
the question has arisen as to what actually 
did happen in these cases. A suggestion has 
just been made by an officer of one of our 
missionary organizations which throws light 
on the question. When asked why certain 
secretaries and others claim that their re- 
ports were not printed, this officer replied, 
‘Perhaps they send their reports to the 
headquarters of their organizations, and 
think that they will therefore appear in the 
Christian Register; but we should never think 
they were intended for publication unless 
the author said so.” 

We wish, therefore, now to say to all 
persons who wish to have dealings with the 
editorial department of the Christian Register 
that it is useless to send sermons, articles, 
society reports, church news, or anything 
else to the various headquarters in Boston, 
New York, or other cities. Unless accom- 
panied with specific requests that the officers 
at headquarters will take the trouble to act 
as messengers, these communications might 
better be dropped into the waste basket 
rather than the post-office box, thus saving 
postage and unnecessary disappointment. 

In regard to church news, ordinations, in- 
stallations, anniversaries, the settlement and 
unsettlement of ministers, we desire direct 
personal communications written for and 
addressed to the Christian Register. When 
our friends neglect to send us reports which 
they wish us to publish, they often say, 


“Why, it was in all the papers,’ leaving it- 


to be inferred that we had been guilty of 
neglect in not gleaning the information we 
wanted from the secular press. Our answer 
to this is that, almost invariably, whenever 
we make up a report from the daily papers, 
we receive a letter from persons concerned 
saying that we have printed a report dis- 
gracefully inaccurate. In every church there 
is some capable person who would be willing 
to write a succinct and readable account of 
any important event, if the minister cannot 
doit. It is suggested that we ought to seek 
out and pay for such reports. But that is 
quite out of the question. EDITOR. 


The Tuskegee Institute. 


About the middle of next April the Tus- 
kegee Normal and Industrial Institute is to 
hold its twenty-fifth anniversary. ‘The cele- 
bration will embrace a display of the history, 
including the growth of Hampton, the present 
status, and the distinctive aims and services 
of the Tuskegee Institute; a display of the 
work of our graduates, and the history and 
the present condition of the schools that are 
the outgrowths of Tuskegeey an exhibit of 
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the scope and the efficiency of Tuskegee 
extension work; a revival of plantation 
melodies; an exhibit of the history, progress, 
and present condition of the American 
negro; the bringing of eminent men, white 
and black, from the South and the North, 
to represent under such auspices and to 
voice on the same platform the points of 
view and maturing convictions of their sec- 
tions and their people upon negro education 
and training: This celebration will also be 
made the occasion for a substantial increase 
in our endowment fund. 


In the Southland. 


A long and interesting communication has 
been received from Rev. W. S. Key, Bur- 
gaw, N.C., from which we make a few ex- 
tracts. After paying a well-deserved and 
appreciative tribute to Mrs. Abby A. Peter- 
son, who spent the summer in the North 
Carolina circuit, and who is just recovering 
from an attack of typhoid fever, he goes on 
to say :— 


‘The effect of the preaching of our gospel 
of Unitarianism is to be seen everywhere. 
Our existing churches and preaching stations 
are increasingly well attended. The in- 
vitations received time and again by my 
esteemed colleague, Rev. W. E. Cowan, and 
myself, to go and preach in remote communi- 
ties, we are in some instances compelled to 
decline. The new church edifice now build- 
ing on Bear Creek is well under way, and the 
demand is for more churches. 

Encouraging as this is, we can accomplish 
more real and lasting good in this section by 
providing more Northern teachers rather 
than more preachers. There is a positive 
scarcity of teachers everywhere, by reason 
of the fact that the school fund of the State 
is inadequate, very, very inadequate, for 
maintaining the schools in a high state of 
efficiency; and, as the annual school term 
in the rural districts rarely extends beyond 
four months, and in many districts not more 
than three, while the salaries offered teachers 
are so absurdly low that young people simply 
do not care to qualify for teaching, hence 
there are districts through which I travel 
wholly unprovided with schools, or teachers. 
To help to correct this deficiency there has 
already been opened a school in our church 
in’ Swansboro, Onslow County, the oldest 
town in the State, whose inhabitants are en- 
gaged in lumbering and fishing. ‘This school 
is under the care of Miss Lucy O, Fessenden 
of Cambridge, Mass., a whole-souled Unita- 
rian woman, who has given up all the com- 
forts of home in order that she may contribute 
her share to the task of teaching the children 
of that town. 

There are children in attendance from an 
adjoining county across the White Oak 
River, and others waiting to go whenever 
they can be accommodated. ‘The possibil- 
ities over there are great, and the same may 
be said about the Bear Creek section where 
our new church is building, as well as at 
White Oak in Carteret County. At Shelter 
Neck, ten and one-half miles from Burgaw, 
where our first church is located, we have 
the best built and best equipped school-house 
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in Pender County, erected through the gen- 
erosity of the Alliance and its friends. 

In that school Miss Ellen Crehore of Canton 
Junction, taught four winters ago, and her 
refining influence and helpful teaching are 
remembered by every one with sincerest 
affection and reverence. To take up and 
continue that good work I am now looking 
forward with pleasurable anticipation to the 
attival on December 5 of Mrs. George D. 
Everett of Dover, Mass., and her friend, 
Miss Hawes, both having had long and 
varied experience in teaching. Their com- 
ing is exciting much interest all through the 
woods and plantations, and my only fear is 
that we shall have difficulty in meeting the 
demands for admission to the school. I am 
being called upon and written to by parents 
living miles away, who are eager to have 
their children educated under Northern 
teachers. Some even are talking about 
moving into the district if they can be as- 
sured that their children will be admitted to 
the school. 

Realizing the pressing necessity and im- 
portance of inaugurating this educational 
work, I ventured to secure a good house, 
barns, and four acres of rich land adjoining 
the church at Shelter Neck. I completed 
the purchase on September 1, and, friends 
having generously responded to the appeal 
for funds, I am now transferring the entire 
estate, free of all incumbrance, to the Na- 
tional Alliance of Unitarian Women, to be 
used by that body for the promulgation of 
the Unitarian faith, and incidentally to form 
the headquarters of this educational move- 
ment in Eastern North Carolina. Therein 
will Mrs. Everett and her friend be domiciled 
along with the writer when not away preach- 
ing in the woods or visiting the remote 
parishes on the Atlantic Coast. On the two 
acres of cleared land, which we shall call 
“our farm,” I propose to try and grow all 
the vegetables and fruit necessary for the 
physical comfort and well-being of the mem- 
bers at the settlement. I have not written 
a word about furnishing the house, equip- 
ping and stocking the farm, and necessary 
expenses; but, besides many, many things 
that will be lacking when we go to house- 
keeping, school material of all kinds will be 
needed. 

The coming week I have to dig or bore 
a well for an additional water supply, mend 
windows, clean up throughout, get the school- 
house in order, haul furniture ten miles 
through the woods, arrange same in house, 
cut and haul several loads of firewood, and 
attend to many other matters ere our North- 
ern friends arrive. As thus I write, the 
question keeps rising in my mind, and I re- 
peat it to myself time and again, ‘Well, 
what are you going to do about it, and when 
and where do you expect to come out from 
under this load of responsibility you are im- 
posing upon yourself?” Well, I propose to 
do all I can myself, and must look to others 
to relieve me of at least the financial respon- 
sibility. There ought to be a fund created 
at once of at least one thousand dollars for 
necessary expenses. Here is a splendid 
opportunity for our wealthy Unitarian 
friends and brethren to lend a hand in what 
I consider as being the most important work 
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that has ever been undertaken by our de- 
nomination for improving the social, moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual condition of their 
fellow-countrymen who are of the true na- 
tive Abraham Lincoln type of Americans. 

With the all but incalculable wealth pos- 
sessed by some of the members of our house- 
hold of faith scattered all over the country, 
there ought not to be the slightest difficulty 
in raising the amount mentioned above or 
even ten times as much. But one thousand 
dollars, I have figured it out, would be about 
sufficient to make a good start, and I trust 
it will be promptly forthcoming. Some of 
our friends on reading these lines may feel 
desirous of assisting us, but cannot contribute 
money. ‘To such I would say that donations 
in kind would be equally welcome and use- 
ful. If only I can prompt or inspire some 
to catch the spirit or appreciate the motive 
from which this movement has been and is 
being evolved, I am quite sure they will help, 
as did that dear, good soul, well stricken in 
years, very lame and very deaf, who, inter- 
ested in hearing me talk of this work during 
the past summer, left her home twenty-two 
miles from Boston, and came and spent a 
few days at my house in order to teach me 
how to weave cane seats for chairs that I 
might show the people of North Carolina 
how to do the same kind of work. 

One word more, andI amdone. Last year 
about this time I made an appeal through 
the columns of the Register for presents, 
whether of money, clothing, toys, candy, 
books, etc., wherewith to cheer and gladden 
the hearts and homes of the children in our 
North Carolina Sabbath-schools and churches. 
The responses were both prompt and gen- 
erous from all over the country. I wish all 
the friends who helped us covld have shared 
the joys of Christmas time with us, and they 
would have felt never were their gifts pro- 
ductive of more real delight and pleasure, 


Sincerely do I thank each and all for what 
they did for us, and venture to make a sec- 
ond appeal for like help. The time I know 
is short. Christmas will soon be here 
From now on to the end of the year I have 
to do all the preaching at our six churches 
and brush shelters, owing to the sickness 
of my esteemed colleague, Mr. Cowan, but 
nothing is going to be neglected. The chil- 
dren’s Christmas must be cared for, and we 
look to our friends to help us out. 


From Atlanta. 


There is wonderful interest in liberal re- 
ligious thought in Atlanta. Rev. Moore 
Sanborn has been our minister in the Church 
/of Our Father (Unitarian) for only two 
months, yet, in comparing November, 1905, 
with the same month of last year we find 
that, under his efficient leadership, both our 
attendance and collections have nearly 
quadrupled, and are still increasing from 
| week to week. On last Sunday our congre- 
gation taxed the capacity of our church, 
and some were turned away without seats. 
We are now seriously considering the ad- 
visability of securing the use of the opera 
house for our Sunday services until we can 
build a larger church. 

During the month there have been 12 
accessions to our church membership, 8 
of whom were men, and nearly all of them 
heads of families. This apostolic number 
is notable as being the exact count of those 
who made up the membership at the time 
our church was first organized. A _ social 
organization is being perfected which will 
be known as the “Socius Club,’? which is 
designed to add materially to our social, 
intellectual, and spiritual development. On 
Friday evening, the 24th ult., we held our 
annual Harvest Home Supper in the social 
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rooms of the church. The weather, was in- 
clement, yet the attendance was unusually 
large, filling the rooms with an enthusiastic 
body of men and women who are making 
Unitarianism felt as a power for good in our 
community. 

Early in October we gave Mr. Sanborn a 
reception which was the most successful 
occasion of its kind that it has ever been my 
good fortune to attend. The ministers of 
the Episcopal, Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, and other churches, and the 
Jewish Rabbi, seven in all, united with us 
in cordially welcoming Mr. Sanborn. 

This all emphasizes what we have been 
trying to bring to the attention of the Associ- 
ation, and of our sister churches in the North, 
that the South now presents the best field 
for Unitarian activities under proper leader- 
ship. We have no room here for a leader 
who is not efficient. For five years our 
church was barely held together by a small 
band of loyal workers, while many of our 
members remained permanently absent from 
our services. We were losing ground month 
by month, and we could not hold our full 
membership even. Now, however, Mr. San- 
born has united us, has given new impetus 
to our work, and we confidently expect to 
become the strong rallying-point for Uni- 
tarianism in the South. In no other section 
of the country do we find certain elements 
so wonderfully effective in our work. Here 
we unite Methodist fervor with the disci- 
pline and culture of Unitarian thought. I 
have attended Unitarian services in the Kast, 
Middle West, and West, and this fervor, 
this enthusiasm of the Unitarian member- 
ship of this section, always impresses me as 
a dynamic which the Northern churches of 
of our faith much need, but do not possess. 
Send us more leaders like Moore Sanborn, 
and our Southern churches will soon be 
among the Association’s large contributors 
instead of its beneficiaries. 

Joun L. Moore. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


Graded Studies. 


are all watching the experimental 
of graded Sunday-school instruction. 
Some believe in it without reservation, 
others accept it theoretically, but find the 
practical side of it too difficult, and still 
others are hovering with curiosity on the 
edge of the matter. Of course, probably a 
majority of our Sunday-school workers 
adopt heartily the one-topic plan, and vary 
it with some gradings for the different ages. 
The Sunday School Society has never put 
forth any distinct graded system, although 
often asked to do it. It did not seem fair 
to the various authors of the many publica- 
tions on its list to show discrimination, but 
the chief objection was the palpable fact 
that no one plan would meet with general 
approbation, But we have provided pub- 
lications which could be used in the different 
schemes that might be proposed. Our 
situation was that of a publishing house 


We 
stages 
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for a constituency, differing in its methods. 
From this one source we wish to furnish 
copious supplies sufficient for all demands. 

That the position of the Sunday School 
Society, referred to in articles before this, 
has been correct, is more and more justified. 
The Sunday-schools at Lexington, Mass., 
Newport, R.I., Washington, D.C., have 
started in on these new methods, as well as 
Springfield, Mass., where Mr. Reccord has 
formulated quite a curriculum. ‘There are 
others I need not mention here that have 
made partial progress. But to illustrate the 
particular point I have in hand (the ade- 
quacy of our publications) I might refer to 
three other cases where work has been done 
in this direction, and the publications of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society have been 
used, Each one of these has a different 
curriculum. Here we have three thoughtful 
persons working out a central idea, but with 
pronounced contrasts. I refer to Rev. A. M. 
Judy, Davenport, Ia.; Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, Disciples Sunday-school, Boston; 
Rev. R. W. Boynton, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Judy has taken hold of this grading 
idea with great assiduity. One result has 
been a pamphlet of about fifty pages, entitled 
“An Outline of Education that might be 
Undertaken by the Churches.” This was 
read before “the Contemporary Club” of 
Davenport, Ia., and has been published by 
that organization. It is a very broad, 
thoughtful essay. The author has planned 
something which he confesses may frighten 
the ordinary Sunday-school worker on ac- 
count of its extent. But he has such pro- 
found faith in the possibilities of Sunday- 
school education that he does not hesitate 
to stand by its details. My point here is 
that in this elaborate programme of studies, 
covering many years, conforming to psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy, Mr. Judy says that he 
has found the publications of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society sufficient, except 
perhaps in the Primary grade. That ex- 
ception I should indorse myself. 

Mrs. Beatley has remodelled her graded 
course, which has been under trial for two 
or three years, and which I have mentioned 
before, and it now appears in ten divisions: 
Kindergarten, Primary, Junior, Ex-Junior, 
Sub-Senior, Senior, Advance, Graduate, Study 
Class, Bible Class. Mrs. Beatley has. also 
made use of our books for her purpose. 

Mr. Boynton set forth his views recently 
at Des Moines, Ia., in a paper entitled 
“A Graded Sunday-school Curriculum.” It 
was published in Unity for November 2. We 
find that Mr. Boynton has, like Mr. Judy, gone 
very deep into the whole subject. Coherency 
of idea and application is characteristic. 
Turning to the point I have been making, I 
quote Mr. Boynton: ‘Taking the latest 
catalogue of our Sunday-school publications, 
I was delighted to find how completely the 
material could be adapted, by a rigorous 
selection of some and rejection of the rest, 
to the needs of a perfectly graded Sunday- 
school curriculum.” 

I am quite sure that either of these in- 
dividuals will gladly correspond with any 
one seeking light. Mr. Boynton’s and Mrs. 
Beatley’s courses are in such printed form 
as to be easily mailed. Mr. Judy will soon 
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have his curriculum in leaflet form. What- 
ever view we take of the best method of 
Sunday-school teaching, no one in earnest 
can fail to watch these experiments with 
great interest. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Gnion, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emrry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The Speaking Committee. 


The letters of Saint Paul to the various 
Gentile Christian churches, of which he was 
the founder, have long been ranked among 
the greatest examples of epistolary literature 
ever written. For depth of feeling, eloquence 
of expression, fervor, moral power, spiritual 
exaltation, they stand unrivalled. They. are 
not alone documents of priceless value from 
the point of view of Christian history and 
Christian thought, but, what is too fre- 
quently forgotten, are documents of almost 
equal, value merely as specimens of ‘pure 
literature. 

All the more remarkable, therefore, is it 
to find the slight estimate which Saint Paul 
himself was inclined to place upon the pro- 
ductions of his pen. ‘These letters were pre- 
served by the churches to which they were 
addressed with such solicitous care and 
living affection that, in the course of a couple 
of centuries, they came to be ranked with 
the Gospels and the books of the Jewish 
Testament as among the sacred writings of 
the church; and yet Saint Paul himself 
regarded them as fugitive productions, 
written only to answer the pressing demands 
of the moment, at the best poor substitutes 
for the personal presence and spoken word 
of himself or his disciples. This is clearly 
shown by the fact that in nearly all his 
letters he speaks of his desire and hope to 
be present with his followers at some time 
in the near future, and that he mentions, 
with great frequency, the disciples, such as 
Titus and Timotheus, whom he has sent to 
them as his personal representatives. ‘Thus, 
in his Epistle to the Romans, he says: “I - 
beseech you, brethren, that ye strive to- 
gether with me in your prayers toGod,... 
that I may come unto you with joy by the 
will of God.” In his first letter to Corinth 
he promises, ‘‘I will come unto you when I 
shall pass through Macedonia, . . . and it 
may be that I will abide and winter with 
you.”’ In his “love letter” to “all the saints 
} which are at Philippi,’’ he states, “I trust in 
the Lord that I myself shall come shortly.” 
On the other hand, in his second letter to 
Corinth, Paul announces the coming to the 
church of Titus and others, whom he com- 
mends to their love and care; and in his 
Epistle to the Philippians he states, “I trust 
in the Lord Jesus to send Timotheus shortly 
unto you, that I may be of good comfort 
when I know your state.” 

Paul, as we can plainly see, regarded his 
letters only as necessary substitutes of his 
own personal presence or that of his dis- 
ciples; and, while we may rejoice at the cir- 
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cumstances which made inevitable the 
writing of these immortal epistles by the 
apostle to the Gentiles, Paul himself, on the 
other hand, only lamented that he could not 
be in all places at once, and thus render un- 
necessary the despatching of the written 
word, 

It is this lesson of the essential power 
of the spoken word and the relative weakness 
of the written word which the officers of the 
Religious Union would impress upon their 
fellow-workers through the agency of the 
Speaking Committee. In the absence of 
anything better we believe that letters are a 
source of help and inspiration; but we also 
believe, with Saint Paul, that these same 
letters are, at the best, a poor and inadequate 
substitute for the inspiration and uplift that 
are contained in the spoken word. As Saint 
Paul endeavored, as best he could, to visit 
all his churches either personally or through 
the presence of his personal representatives, 
and sent them letters only when such per- 
sonal visitation was impossible, so would 
our national officers visit all of our unions 
personally or through their personal repre- 
sentatives, and send them letters only when 
nothing better can be done. For the 
proper facilitation of this work the National 
Union has organized at headquarters a 
Speaking Committee, whose duty it is to 
send speakers to all unions which are located 
within reasonable travelling distance of 
Boston. ‘The unions which are far separated 
from headquarters can, of course, be visited 
in this way only at rare intervals or upon 
extraordinary occasions, and must therefore 
depend very largely upon letters for help and 
instruction; but unions near by can be visited 
with tolerable regularity from year to year, 
and thus obtain all the inestimable good 
which may be derived from personal contract 
and spexen words. Of all the young people’s 
societies which are located in or near Boston 


we would ask that they make provision’ in 


their programmes for the visit of at least one 
officer or representative of the National 
Union a year. Through this speaker each 
union can obtain information concerning 
the larger work of the national organization, 
and this latter can learn something of the 
personal desires and ambitions of its indi- 
vidual members. Through ‘such personal 
visits each may come to know the other 
better, and thus each gain the perpetual 
inspiration of close acquaintance, mutual 
sympathy, and common activity. May we 
not count upon the individual unions to aid 
us in using the post-office less and the rail- 
roads more? May we not hope that the 
demands upon the National Union for 
speakers may be so numerous and so in- 
sistent that the business of the Speaking 
Committee shall, in course of time, become 
the most active and important of any that 
is transacted at headquarters? May we not 
hope that the secretary of this committee 
may, in the future, write letters only to say, 
with Saint Paul, “That ye may know (our) 
affairs and how (we) do, and that (we) also 
may be of good comfort, when (we) know 


‘your state, we send Tychicus, a beloved 


brother and faithful minister, unto you”? 
JoHN Haynes HoLMEs, 
Chairman of Speaking Committee. 
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Announcements. 


The meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston will be held in the 
parlors of the South Congregational Church 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, at 
5 P.M. Monday, December 18. Subject, 
“A Christmas Service’: ‘“‘The Christmas 
Story,” Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney; ‘‘Christ- 
mas Songs,’’ Mrs. Mary V. H. Slade; Christ- 
mas address, Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 18. At 11.30 A.M. there will be a discus- 
sion of the subject, ‘Books for Ministers ”’ to 
be led by Rev. James De Normandie, D.D 
and Rev. George A. Jackson, librarian of the 
General Theological Library. At 12.30-lunch 
will be served in Channing Hall, fifty cents 
each. After lunch Rev S. A. Eliot, DD 
will speak on the subject, ‘‘The Minister in 
his Relation to the Service of Music.”” Henry 
I. Secrist, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE,—The 
fall meeting of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference was held with the Third Congrega- 
tion Society in Hingham, November 1. 
A large number of delegates and others 
were, during the two sessions of the con- 
ference, interested by the vigorous presen- 
tation of the programme by the speakers, all 
of whom were members of the conference. 
The conference was opened with a devo- 
tional meeting led by Rev. George A. Hath- 
away of Scituate. Dr. H. H. Philoon, the 
president, called the business meeting to 
order. The report of the secretary was 
read and approved. To Mr. Edward G. 
Lewis of the Norfolk Conference the privi- 
leges and hospitality of the conference were 
extended. It was voted to substitute for 
a motion left on the table from the last con- 
ference, and then to accept it as the sense 
of the conference, the following resolution: 
‘Resolved, That it is the sense of the Plym- 
outh and Bay Conference in the assembly at 
Hingham, on the first day of November, 
1905, that religious organizations, or their 
agents, should exercise such care in solicit- 
ing money as shall confirm the moral inde- 
pendence of the churches, and extend their 
influence for the rule of righteousness in 
the commercial world.” At the morning 
session the topic, “The Advisability of a 
Closer Denominational Organization on a 
Congregational Basis,” was treated in two 
addresses by Rev. John Cuckson and Rev. 
F. R. Griffin. Mr. Cuckson presented its 
possibility in local conference, in national 
association, in regard to other denomina- 
tions in the spirit that, though we desire 
uttion, we love sincerity and liberty more. 
Mr. Griffin contended that a closer organ- 
ization can only come, and ought to be 
brought about, through organized sym- 
pathy. After an interesting discussion led 
by Hon. John D. Long, Rev. Mr. Wiers, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, was invited to speak’ in the interest 
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of that organization. When the conference 
reassembled in the afternoon, Rev. G. E. 
Macilwain spoke on the subject, ‘““The Pe- 
culiar Mission of Unitarianism.” This pe- 
culiar mission is, he held, to a section of the 
unchurched, the serious, thoughtful, and 
sober, who are not influenced in the direc- 
tion of the other denominations. We should 
keep our own peculiar way, and respect 
the work that is set for us to do. A very 
interesting discussion was opened up by 
this address, in which many joined. After 
a vote of thanks to the parish for its hos- 
pitality the conference adjourned. 


NEw York LEAGUE oF UNITARIAN 
WoMEN.—The regular meeting was held 
Friday, December 1, in the Second Uni- 
tarian’ Church of Brooklyn with an atten. 
dance of about one hundred and twenty, and 
the president, Mrs. Emil L. Boas, in the chair. 
After the transaction of the usual business a 
short report of the work of the Morehouse Li- 
brary Committee was given by Mrs. Harding. 
This library at 104 E. 20th Street, New York, 
now numbers three hundred volumes, and 
will be ready for use by January 1. ‘The 
Religious News Report given by Miss Monroe 
mentioned the various conferences which 
have been held in the denomination, the 
opening of the new church at Derby, Conn., 
and many interesting items of church ac- 
tivities at home and abroad. The Phil- 
anthropic News Report was an account of 
the work of the Needlework Guild of America 
given by its president, Mrs. J. Elliott Long- 
staff. This society numbers 300,000 mem- 
bers in fifty-five branches. The subject 
for the day, ‘“‘The Religion of Russia,’’ was 
discussed by Mrs. Vera Johnstone, a Russian 
woman now living in New York. She de- 
scribed the forms of government prevailing 
in the Russian Church, and showed in de- 
tail the differences between the patriarchal 
and synodal form, and the clause in the 
creeds which were responsible for the tre- 
mendous differences between the Eastern 
and Western Churches. She also gave a 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, Mass., 28th ult., by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Morton Chapin Seelye and Helen St. Barbe, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs George H. Eustis. 


Deaths. 


CLARK.—At Francestown, N.H., December 4, Hiram 
P. Clark. eighty-seven years, eight months. _ 

LIBBY.—At Brooklyn, N.Y., Mary L., wife of the late 
William P. Libby, eighty-six years. 

PRATT.— At Templeton, November 28, Rev. John 
Mason Williams Pratt, fifty-seven years, eleven months. 


i S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. . 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed, E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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translation from the writings of Bishop 
Sergius on the Living Church. After the 
singing of a hymn written by Rev. John 
W. Chadwick the meeting adjourned for 
lunch and a social hour. Bertha M. Roberts, 
Recording Secretary. 


BosTON FEDERATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
RELIGIOUS UNIONS.—The first meeting of the 
Boston Federation of Young People’s Relig- 
ious Unions was held on Sunday, November 
26, in East Boston, at the Church of Our 
Father. The afternoon service, which was 
well attended, opened with a short devotional 
service by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Dor- 
chester, which was followed by an address 
of welcome from Rev. W. T. Brown. After 
reports of officers and committees it was 
“Voted, That a spread or banquet be given 
by the Federation either in January or 
March.” Supper was prepared by the Cud- 
worth Guild of East Boston. The evening 
meeting was opened at 7.30 o’clock by a 
short praise service, conducted by Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes of Dorchester. ‘Two 
fine addresses were then given by Rev. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson, on “Forgotten 
Elements,” and Rev. Peter Goldsmith of 
Salem, on ‘‘Who is at the Helm?” There 
was music both vocal and from the violin. 
At this meeting ro unions were represented 
and 144 delegates were present. Edith 
Forbes Knowles, Secretary. 


Churches. 


ALAMEDA, CAL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Christopher Ruess: This year the Uni- 
tarian minister and church in Alameda united 
with the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational churches in a Union Thanks- 
giving service, possibly the first time this 
has happened on the Pacific Coast, probably 
the first time in California. The Sunday- 
school is uniting with the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, and Congregational Sunday-schools 
in establishing an Alameda Boys’ Club, 
which is to use the gymnasium of the Uni- 
tarian church and portions of the buildings 
of all the co-operating churches. It will 
have as head worker Mr. Charles H. Mills 
of the Columbia Park Boys’ Club in San 
Francisco, which under that genius with 
boys’ clubs, Mr. Sydney S. Peixotto, is per- 
haps the foremost boys’ club west of the 
Mississippi. ‘The directors of Young People’s 
Work, a board of nine women, responsible 
for the four departments of the Sunday- 
school, the two boys’ clubs and the girls’ 
club, and the gymnasium interests, is a re- 
cently organized device by which the peo- 
ple of the church, instead of the minister, 
assume the initiative as well as the respon- 
sibility of this work. The Sunday-school 
now has an excellent orchestra of its own 
members. ‘The school has four departments, 
the church kindergarten to which parents 
bring their little ones during the service, the 
Sunday-school kindergarten, the main school, 
and the junior church, this last for high 
school boys and girls. The average attend- 
ance of the whole school is now over one 
hundred. In the spring a successful attempt 
was made to raise $2,000 for repairs and 
improvements long needed. The money was 
subscribed on condition that none should be 
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payable nor any contract let until the full 
amount of $2,000 was subscribed. So that 
now without a new debt the last instalment 
of the American Unitarian Association build- 
ing loan has been paid, the entire interior 
has been retinted, the chairs have been re- 
placed by modern and beautiful pews, and 
eight other purposes of the subscription have 
been fulfilled, with the result of an appar- 
ently new church edifice. An experiment 
with a quarter to five service in place of the 
eleven o’clock service has resulted in a re- 
turn to the morning hour as the more con- 
venient to the larger number of those who 
are interested. There is no occasion for two 
services a Sunday in Alameda; but it is 
difficult with one service to meet the conven- 
ience of our Unitarians, who, like Unita- 
rians elsewhere, are none too devoted to 
church attendance. To mark the return to 
the morning hour and the completion of the 
pews and other improvements a special ser- 
vice was held on November 26 in which Rev. 
J. H. Lathrop of Berkeley, Rev. C. C. Smoot, 
and Rev. Bradford Leavitt of San Francisco, 
Rev. W. M. Jones of Oakland, and Field Sec- 
retary George W. Stone spoke, while Dean 
Earl Morse Wilbur of the neighboring Uni- 
tarian Divinity School read the Scripture 
and offered the prayer. There were five 
memorable ten-minute addresses ‘‘From the 
Unitarian Point of View’ on God, Man, 
Jesus, the Bible, and the Church. 


Bupa, ILu.—Union Christian Society, 
Rev. E. H. Barrett: The Women’s Alliance 
held its fair on Thanksgiving Day, and 
served dinner and supper, and gave an en- 
tertainment in the evening. The opera 
house was used throughout the day. The 
sale was liberally patronized, and a large 
crowd attended the entertainment. $161 
were realized for the day’s work and sale. 
The Alliance wishes to thank the ladies of 
other societies for the generous donations 
of useful and beautiful things. The church 
society is responding to the appeals of Mr. 
Barrett, and the work is in an encouraging 
condition. The Sunday evening services 
are well attended, and the young people 
are helping to make the meetings helpful 
and attractive. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. J. D. Reid: The Union Thanksgiving 
service of all the churches in town except the 
Catholic was held in All Souls’ Church, Sun- 
day evening, November 26. Although an 
unpleasant evening, the church was crowded 
to the doors, chairs being placed in the 
aisles. Rev. Henry R. Wadleigh of the 
Episcopal church preached a fine sermon, 
during which he took occasion to deprecate 
the exclusion of Unitarians from the Federa- 
tion of Churches. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
recently held a successful fair, clearing over 
$230. 


PEABOpy, Mass.—Rev. H. Sumner Mit- 
chell has resigned his pastorate here to ac- 
cept a hearty and unanimous call to Keene, 
N.H. His resignation will take effect with 
the end of the year and his new work begins 
on January I. 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—Rev. Walter. F. 
Greenman: On November 26 the First Parish 
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NANA AIAANIZANTAN 


Christmas 
Oreeting 


IN OUR ANCIENT AND HONOR- 
ABLE CAPACITY AS 


The Authorized Agents 
of Santa Claus 


WE HAVE OPENED OUR CHRISTMAS 
BUDGET FOR THE SEASON. OUR 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE HOLIDAY 
TRADE ARE GREATER AND MORE 
COMPLETE THAN EVER BEFORE, 
AND IN 


Low Prices 
as usual 


WE LEAD THE PROCESSION. 


WE WISH PARTICULARLY TO 
ADMONISH OUR PATRONS TO 


Make their Christmas Selections 
Early. Do not Wait 


UNTIL THE VERY LAST DAYS OF 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON. HOWEVER, - 


CONSULT YOUR OWN _  CONVEN- 
IENCE, BUT REMEMBER THAT IN 
THIS CASE, ESPECIALLY, FIRST- 
COMERS WILL HAVE THE BEST 
SELECTIONS. 


Houghton & Dutton 


Tremont, Beacon, and Somerset 
Streets and Pemberton Square 


Boston, Mass. 


RARTRIRDNENANAND, 


- in 1885. 
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Unitarian Church had a most satisfactory 
celebration of its two hundredth and seventy- 
fifth anniversary. This First Church in 
Watertown was founded July 30, 1630. It 
was the second church organized on the soil 
of New England. It was the first church 
in New England to assert and apply the prin- 
ciple of Congregational independence. It 
was the first to protest against proscription 
for religious belief. Its refusal in 1631 to 
pay taxes without representation in a gen- 
eral court led to the foundation of represen- 
tative government and marked the begin- 
ning of American constitutional history. 
The first two centuries of the life of the 
parish and of the town were most ade- 
quately written in 1830 by Convers Francis, 
who was at that time the minister. In the 
morning sermon Mr, Greenman reviewed the 
last century of the parish life. In this he 
traced the evidences of the beginning of Uni- 
tarianism in the parish from which there was 
never any secession by even a small group 
of people who left to organize another church. 
The parish passed through very striking 
changes in the rapid succession of ministers 
after Conyers Francis’s day. At the same 
time the parishes in the following places 
took their origin in groups of people who 
originally attended the Watertown Church: 
West Newton in 1847, Channing Church, 
Newton, 1851, Belmont, 1856, and Waverley 
Its successive ministers have been 
John Weiss, three settlements, Hasbrouck 
Davis, George Bradford, Arthur B. Fuller, 
James T. Bixby, Joseph F. Lovering, Arthur 
M. Knapp, and William H. Savage. In Mr. 
Savage’s pastorate the parish was roused to 
the new needs of the new time, the meeting- 
house was renovated, and a fine parish 
house was erected. At the present time the 
parish takes its rightful place among the 
spiritualizing influences of the town, re- 
spected by the other churches which com- 
bine with it in all good offices. This 
last fact was abundantly certified at the 
evening service when all the Protestant 
churches suspended their services to unite 
with the First Parish in its two hundredth 
and seventy-fifth anniversary. Mr. Green- 
man, as the president of the Watertown 
Ministers’ Club, as well as the host, presided 
and introduced first the chairman of the 
board of selectmen, Mr. B. M. Shaw, who 
presented the greetings of the town, and the 
several ministers: Rev. C. H. Day, D.D., of 
the First Baptist, Rev. C. W. Holden of St. 
John’s Methodist, Rev. R. A, Wallace of 
Phillips Trinitarian Congregational, and Rev. 
F. M. Brooks of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Episcopalian. Each minister in 
presenting the greetings of his own church 
spoke briefly of what, in the light of the in- 
heritance from the past, the future had a 
right to expect of the Watertown churches. 
The church had never held a larger number. 
Mrs. Louise Bruce Brooks, wife of the rector 
of the church of the Good Shepherd, as- 
sisted in the singing. ‘he hymns, words, 
and music were taken from the Whole 


- Book of Psalms, edition of 1633, compiled 


by T. Ravenscroft. . 


WELLESLEY Hi1s, Mass.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. John Snyder: Mr. Snyder ex- 
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changed on Sunday, December 3, with Rev. 
C. F. Hill Crathern, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at South Braintree. In the| 
evening, at Mr. Crathern’s request, Mr. Sny- 
der spoke on the subject of the ‘‘Church and 
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and vigorous society. The region all about 
lies white for the harvest. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Rey. William I. 
Lawrance: The Winchester Unitarian So- 


the Drama.” | ciety celebrated its fortieth anniversary on 


WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. Albert H. Spence, Jr.: 
At a recent meeting of the society it was 


December 3, with a commemorative com- 
munion, an anniversary service, with his- 


‘torical sermon by the pastor, and a service 


of commemoration by the Sunday-school. 


voted to buy a lot of land for the site of a| This society has been vigorous from the 


new church on College Avenue, close to the | 
beautiful Powder House Park. They see | 
their way clear to pay for it with the excep- 
tion of $800 which they feel confident our 
friends will be glad to contribute. ‘The | 
society has struggled up from a mere handful, 
and, with a little aid now, will take its| 
place, not only as an independent, but strong | 

| 
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start, having never asked for or received help 
from any source outside its own congre- 
gation. It has grown steadily, but never 
faster than at present. The pastors, have 
been Richard Metcalf, Theodore C. Will- 
iams, John L., Marsh, Herbert H. Mott, 
Arthur W. Littlefield, William I. Law- 
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Pleasantries. 


Tommy came back to school after a siege 
of toothache and a visit to the dentist. ‘‘It’s 
too bad you couldn’t have saved the tooth,” 
said the teacher, sympathetically. ‘‘Sure, 
I saved it,” was Tommy’s triumphant reply. 
And he fished the trophy out of his pocket. 
New York Press. 


Rev. Russell Day, a famous Eton master, 
once ordered a boy to stay after school; 
but, when the hour came, he himself was in 
a better temper. ‘‘What may your name 


be?” Mr. Day asked of the prepositor. 
“Cole, sir,’ replied the boy. ‘Then, my 
friend,” said Mr. Day, “I think you had 


better scuttle.”’ 


A stout old lady was walking in an English 
park when she noticed that a man was fol- 
lowing her closely. She turned angrily and 
said, ‘‘Look here, my man, if you don’t go 
away I shall call a policeman,” The fellow 
looked up at-her and then remarked, ‘‘ For 
goodness’ sake, mum, have mercy and don’t 
call a policeman; for ye’re the only shady 
spot in the park.” 


A bishop employed an architect to build a 
fine house for him, but was staggered when 
the final bill was presented. ‘“‘My dear 
sir,’ he said to the architect, “‘don’t you 
think your fee is excessively high? ‘The 
yearly salary of all my curates does not 
amount to as much.” ‘Very likely not,” 
replied the architect; ‘‘but I am a bishop 
among architects!” 


In a book of anecdotes the story is told of 
two cockney sportsmen who succeeded in 
bringing down a white owl, a bird they had 
never seen before. It threw itself against 
a bank, and drawing up its claws, as its 
manner is, spread its large wings until it 
seemed to be all eyes and wings. One of 
the sportsmen gazed at it in horror, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Heaven forgive us, we have shot 
a cherubim!” 


Father Taylor's youngest grandchild de- 
clared she saw angels in the clouds beck- 
oning her to come and play. One day a 
little friend said: “You're not the only one 
who sees angels. There’s a friend of mine 
up there, too. See!” Little Pearl looked, 
and then drawled with exasperating indif- 
ference: ‘‘Oh, yes. But she isn’t much of 
an angel, is she, sitting on the back door- 
steps of heaven, a-swinging her feets.”’ 


Two men were introduced to each other. 
One, failing to catch the other’s name, asked 
him to repeat it. ‘‘My name is rather hard,” 
said No. 2. ‘‘ Well,” said No. 1, “I don’t 
believe it is any harder than mine.” “I’d 
be willing to bet $ro it is,” No. 2 replied. 
To this No. 1 assented without hesitation, 
and the bet was made. Then No. 2 said, 
“My name is Stone, F. W. Stone.” “I’m 
sorry, but you lose,” said the other. ‘My 
name is Harder, IT. B. Harder.” 


In Richmond, Va., a boyish-looking fel- 
low offered his seat in a crowded street car 
to an old lady who wore a blue and red Con- 
federate flag pinned on her breast. She 
brightened and said graciously, “It is easy 
to see what part of the country you come 
from!” immediately crediting the action to 
the South. The young fellow’s face glowed 
as he took off his hat. ‘‘ Permit me to thank 
you,” he said bashfully, but fervently, ‘in 
the name of Vermont.’’—Transcript. 
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